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READERS WRITE 





“Not One of Our Boys” 

Two weeks ago you attempted to 
give Harold Stassen to Wisconsin and in 
the current issue you place Senator Ed- 
ward Burke in Montana (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 24). We admire Mr. Burke and his 
record, but he is not one of our boys. 

George H. Kern 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
Livingston, Mont. 
[Senator Burke hails from Nebraska. PATHFINDER 
blames a proof-reader’s slip for the error.—Ed.] 


Co-ops: “Smart, Sound and Sane” 

In your issue of Dec. 24, I had the pleas- 
ure of reading for the first time a detailed 
article on the co-op situation and its pos- 
sibilities in the United States. It seems to 
me this is the very remedy for the mil- 
lions of our unemployed. Since farming 
seems to be the basis of this movement, it 
would undoubtedly call for a_ general 
shifting of population from the cities to 
farming lands. However, if a person 
knows that the security of a co-op store is 
within easy reach, I’m sure very little 
urging would be needed to make this 
transfer. If the Scandinavian countries 
are so successful with this method, why 
can’t we, the people of the United States, 
with our democratic form of government, 
make co-ops established factors of busi- 
ness throughout the country? Think of 
the millions of dollars that could be saved 
on relief funds. Think of the millions of 
people, whose sufferings from continual 
want could be lightened by this smart, 
sound and sane cooperative way of doing 
business. 

Robert Murdock 
Glendale, Cal. 


Cooperatives are most likely to succeed 
among people who do not scorn saving as 
little as 25 cents a week. They are likely 
to succeed where members and the board 
of directors have time to undertake care- 
ful supervision of accounts. If attend- 
ance at meetings is a great burden because 
people are too busy, the best qualified 
manager possible should be employed and 
given a free hand, Finally, do not neglect 
audits. The two most prolific coopera- 
tives in Nebraska are audited by a woman 
who is a certified public accountant. The 
right kind of auditor can give members 
and the board of directors many tips 
which will further successful manage- 
ment. 

Caroline Bengston 
Hastings, Neb. 
* * . 

Congratulations for your article on 
co-ops. I believe they will aid greatly in 
the solution of rural America’s problems. 

Dwight M. Burkam 
Ansonia, O. 


More Answers for Alice 

Your editorial on democracy—“Answers 
for Alice” (PATHFINDER, Dec. 24)—is the 
first time I had heard an attempt had 
been made to define the word. I notice 
you give it up, but lots of the boys who 
fought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, and nearly succeeded, have a clearer 
idea. The world has, so far, never pro- 
duced a permanent democracy such as 
President Lincoln outlined, but the Con- 
stitution of the United States, if not al- 
tered, contains all necessary directions. 
To get results that will equal dictatorship, 
however, depends on each citizen realizing 


two fundamental rules which so far the 
citizens of no country have realized ef- 
fectively: (1) that citizens in association 
can obtain or attain any desired objective; 
(2) that which is physically possible is 
also financially possible (Hitler has prov- 
ed that if nothing else). Having decided 
on a simple objective and having elected 
legislators who will strive for that ob- 
jective and not for some other objective, 
the duty of the individual citizen should 
be finished. In practice, however, he is 
obliged to watch the work of his repre- 
sentative to see that he does not betray 
his trust... 

The individual citizen at the expiration 
of the representative’s term of office or 
before, in case of breach of trust, can 
retain or retire his representative ... The 
citizen therefore retains the power of gov- 
ernment and so retains, if he chooses the 
right objective, both his political and his 
economic liberty. Democracy therefore 
in the U. S. A. is present. It requires 
only action by the individual citizen . . . 

H. C. B. Colvill 
Missoula, Mont. 

I’m glad I don’t own a seismograph for 
it may have got cracked up while the 
editor was thinkin’ out all those defini- 
tions of democracy. Here’s mine without 
thinkin’: Horse sense, free of donkey, ele- 
phant or politician’s sense... 

E, J. Ineck 
Cokeville, Wyo. 
* * . 

Democracy is that condition or state in 
which there is general free contact among 
men while preserving for the individual 
full self-respect in form and substance. 

L. Price 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Forbidden Music 

Permit me to add to your article on 
Wagner’s and Mendelssohn’s wedding 
marches being banned in the diocese of 
Budapest, Hungary (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
31). These two compositions are for- 
bidden not only in the above mentioned 
diocese but in all Catholic churches the 
world over. They are both masterpieces, 
but secular and not liturgical music, nei- 
ther becoming nor edifying for divine 








service. A number of dioceses in the 
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United States have specifically ban; 
these two compositions on account 
their wide misuse. 
John A. Kel: 
Organist 
Holy Ghost Church 
Dubuque, lowa 


Cleveland: Question and Answer 
What good has been accomplished 
publishing in your “Readers Write” 
umns (PATHFINDER, Dec. 24) let: 
detrimental to the character of Gr 
Cleveland? ... 
W. B. J. 
Petersburg, Va. 


7 * - 


Anything concerning the great Gr 
Cleveland interests me. Grover Clev« 
was one of the great presidents of 
country ...I1 like the complete life s 
of any man... Who cares a snap, or 
ever cared a snap, whether the story « 
necting that unsavory woman with his 
be true or false... When small men 
small causes cannot meet the param: 
issues of the hour, they resort to a 
mentum ad hominem, mud-slinging, ; 
dering, whispering campaigns, intim 
tion and every other device that una 
terated asininity and selfish ambition 
project. 

A. Preston Gri 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


The Jewish Persecution (Continued 

I wish to join with those who in y: 
“Readers Write” columns express tli 
approval of your fine editorial “The A 
mal Kingdom,” When Mr. Jacques ( 
vier in his discordant note calls + 
“a holier than thou attitude,” he is |} 


repeating the childish taunt of “you's 


another.” The foreign press not infr 
quently makes the same unreasonable ): 
tort in answer to American criticism 

intolerance and mass persecution. } 
Couvier knows, even if the foreign rea: 
may not, that here the crimes of kidn: 
ping, lynching and all forms of mob \ 


lence are detested by public sentimen! 


banned by law and prosecuted and pu 
ished whenever conviction can be secur: 
As to the Tom Mooney case to which 


refers: The ends of human justice m:: 


not have been attained by Mooney’s c: 
viction but certainly there is not | 
slightest parallel between it and the 
cret trials, liquidations and mass p 
secution of Hitlerism. 
J.B. Ledma: 
New Concord, O. 
If Mr. Jacques Couvier would look + 
matter up, he would find our governm: 
always has “cleaned house” in regard 
kidnappings, lynchings and tar and fea‘ 
er parties. It never has sanctioned th: 
things but has taken steps to suppr: 
them. 
A. M. Benjami 
Newton, Kan. 


+ * + 


. Why not let every Jewish fam 
throughout the world adopt one or m: 
Jewish-German families, according 
their ability to support them . . . In t! 
way there would be no dumping of th: 
sands of Jews into one particular plac: 
they would be distributed among th 
own people where they would be ma 
welcome and provided for. 

H. G. Cleary 
Richfield, Cal. 
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THIRD TERM— 


The Issue Is Explosive But Not at All New 


RESOLVED: That it is the sense of 
the Senate that the precedent estab- 
lished by Washington and other Pres- 
idents of the United States in retiring 
from the Presidential office after their 
second term has become, by universal 
concurrence, a part of our republican 
system of government, and that any 
departure from this time-honored cus- 
tom would be unwise, unpatriotic and 
fraught with peril to our free insti- 
tutions. 


EFORE the new Congress is very 
much older, it will have a chance, 
in debating the above resolution, to 
consider one of the most explosive 
political questions of the day—will 
Franklin D. Roosevelt seek a third 
term as President of the United States? 
The question involves an issue as 
old as the nation. It has popped up 
in the administration of nearly every 
President who, by good sense or good 
luek, captured the favor of the voters. 
Washington heard it, and so did Jef- 
ferson. Grant bent a willing ear to 
boosters who wanted to give him a 
round dozen years in the White House. 
Within living memory, the third-term 
debate eddied and swirled around 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson 
and Calvin Coolidge. 

Today, the ancient question is to the 
point—partly because of the personal- 
ity it now concerns, partly because of 
the troubled times, but most of all 
because a definite answer to it 
would etch the immediate political 
future of the nation. 

SPHINX: There is not a single shred 
of tangible evidence that Franklin 
Roosevelt wants to go back to the 
White House in 1941. On the contrary, 
the President has frequently hinted 
that he does not want to go back. 

Yet there are many able political 
seers who are convinced that the Pres- 
ident would attempt a third term if 
he thought he could get it. Chief basis 
of this belief is the fact that Roosevelt 
has never said definitely and finally 
that he will not run again. For this 
sphinx-like role, he has good reasons 
and excellent precedent. Earlier Pres- 
idents announced their retirement in 
advance, only to see Congress hack 
their programs to bits. The simple 
fact is that a President who may return 
to office has more control over his 
party and Congress than one who is 
on his way out. To good politicians, 
this is axiomatic—and Roosevelt is a 
good politician. 

Conceivably, any one of three fac- 
tors could persuade the: President to 
run again: (1) a war that threatened 


to engulf the United States; (2) the 
rise of a powerful reactionary party; 
(3) a revolt of conservative Democrats 
seeking to scrap the New Deal. 

COUNTER-FIRE: In all probability, 
no man—not even President Roose- 
velt himself—knows certainly today 
whether there will be a third-term 
effort. But the chorus of demands 
that the President run again has risen 
constantly in volume over the past 
year, and his opponents have already 
begun counter-fire. 

First shell in this campaign is the 
resolution proposing to have the U. S. 
Senate go on record as opposed to a 





International 


Roosevelt Has Reason to Be Sphinx-Like 


third term. Last week Senator Rush 
Holt, West Virginia Democrat and 
vociferous New Deal enemy, was plan- 
ning to introduce it early in the ses- 
sion. Word for word, it is identical 
with that aimed at Calvin Coolidge 
more than a decade ago by Senator 
Robert La Follette of Wisconsin. 
Although Coolidge in 1927 had al- 
ready announced that “I do not choose 
to run for President in 1928,” his 
Yankee idiom struck politicians as 
ambiguous. Moreover, a third-term- 
for-Coolidge move was booming along 
at top speed. Accordingly, in order to 
discourage the move as much as pos- 
sible, the Senate approved the La Fol- 
lette resolution by a vote of 56 to 26. 
Among those who voted against it, 
and thus favored a third term by im- 


plication, was Republican leader 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon. Still a 
member of the Senate, McNary can- 
not favor the identical Holt resolution 
and still remain consistent. Similar- 
ly, on the other side of the political 
fence, are such loyal New Dealers as 
Senators Barkley of Kentucky and 
Norris of Nebraska, both of whom, by 
voting for the La Follette resolution 
in 1928, have gone on record as declar- 
ing that any third term would be “un- 
wise, unpatriotic and fraught with 
peril to our free institutions.” 

If, as seemed assured last week, Holt 
pushes his resolution to a vote, these 
men will be forced into a neat quan- 
dary. McNary certainly does not want 
a third term for President Roosevelt 
but he cannot vote against it without 
inconsistently shifting from his po- 
sition of 10 years ago. The same holds 
true for Barkley and Norris: they can- 
not oppose the Holt resolution without 
reversing themselves.+ 

The third-term issue is uncomfort- 
able for others besides Congressmen. 
In 1927, such conservatives as Her- 
bert Hoover and Henry Ford took the 
view that objections to a third term 
were “nebulous” and strongly urged 
Coolidge’s re-election. There can be 
no doubt that both men would make 
an about-face if Roosevelt sought an- 
other term. From all this, it is appar- 
ent that the tradition against a third 
term is highly seasoned with politics. 

Somewhat less political in intent 
than Holt’s resolution is a plan spon- 
sored by Senator Edward R. Burke of 
Nebraska, Burke would like to see a 
Constitutional amendment limiting any 
President to a single term of six 
vears. No less than 200 similar pro- 
posals have appeared, languished and 
died since the first Congress con- 
vened. Over that lengthy period, the 
arguments for and against a single 
term have been well thrashed out: 

Pro: A single term would prevent 
the possibility of a President’s per- 
petuating himself in power, and 
would leave a-President free to devote 
himself to his job instead of to politics 
aimed at re-election. 

Con: No law could foil a President 
who really wanted to become a despot 
for life; a single-term President could 
abuse his powers freely with no fear 
of retribution at the polls; a single 
term would seriously weaken Presi- 
dential influence in Congress; the na- 
tion should not sign away its oppor- 
tunity to re-avail itself of the leader- 
ship and experience of a good Presi- 
dent. 

BACKDROP: The third-term talk 
echoing through Congressional halls 
today harks all the way back to the 


+ Still in the Senate are 16 Democrats, five Re- 
publicans and one Farmer-Laborite who voted for the 
La Follette resolution. Of those who voted against it, 
only McNary and Walsh (Democrat) still are Senators, 
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Constitutional convention of 1787, 
when the issue of Presidential office 
was hotly contested. The final de- 
cision that the President “shall hold 
his office during the term of four 
years,” with nothing said about re- 
election, greatly distressed such men 
as Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

These men feared that a President 
might be able to build himself into a 
permanent ruler by demagogic appeal 
to the masses and by cementing a po- 
litical machine with executive patron- 
age. A Constitutional prohibition 
against more than one term, they 
thought, would end that possibility. 
Later, Jefferson accepted the unwrit- 
ten two-term precedent as a substitute 
which would prevent the Presidency 
from becoming “an office for life.” 

Washington, generally credited with 
establishing the two-term tradition, 
actually had little to do with it. The 
first President quit the office simply 
because he wanted to return to private 
life. On more than one occasion, he 
spoke against setting up rules mak- 
ing it impossible for Americans to 
have the services of “any man who 
in some great emergency shall be 
deemed universally most capable of 
serving the public.” It was Jefferson 
who laid the cornerstone of the no- 
third-term tradition. 

After Madison and Monroe had fol- 
lowed his and Washington’s example 
by stepping out after eight years, Jef- 
ferson declared that the unwritten 
limit had “taken the form of precedent 
and usage” and that “should a Presi- 
dent consent to be a candidate for a 
third election, I trust he would be 
rejected on this demonstration of his 
ambitious views.” 

Since then, the tradition has held 
fast, though not a few Presidents have 
tested their popularity against it, and 
one openly flouted it. In 1880, Grant, 
with eight White House years behind 
him, actively sought the Republican 
nomination and came close to get- 
ting it. Cleveland ran three times for 
the office, though his second attempt 
was beaten. Many believe that only 
his bad health kept Wilson from a 
third campaign, 

But the classic example of a third 
term candidate was.Theodore Roose- 
velt. “T. R.” declared at the start of 
his second term that “under no cir- 
cumstances will I be a candidate for 
or accept another nomination.” Eight 
years later, after his break with Taft, 
he wormed out of this uncompromis- 
ing stand by saying that he had meant 
he would not seek another successive 
term. How much anti-third-term sen- 
timent had to do with the first Roose- 
velt’s defeat by Wilson is still a matter 
of debate. 

If the first Roosevelt’s namesake 
should follow his predecessor’s defi- 
ance of tradition, he would pose the 
third-term issue in its barest and 
most uncompromising form. Franklin 
Roosevelt would be the first President 
ever to attempt a third successive elec- 
tive term, and any such attempt would 
set off a charge of political dynamite. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Message, Murphy 


Among President Roosevelt’s activi- 
ties last week, two were outstanding. 
One was to deliver his constitutionally 
required message on “the state of the 
union” to Congress (see page 4). The 
other was to fill the Cabinet vacancy 
left by the retirement of Attorney 
General Homer Cummings, 

As expected, the Attorney General- 
ship went to the President’s close 
friend—red-haired, 45-year-old Frank 
Murphy. A staunch New Dealer and 
a Roman Catholic, Murphy took the 
oath of office in the President’s study, 
swearing on a well-thumbed family 
Bible, which he reads at least an 
hour each day. 

Because of Murphy’s lenient attitude 
toward the 1937 sit-down strikes in 
Michigan auto plants, observers ex- 
pected a stiff fight to develop over his 
confirmation in the Senate. But with 
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Murphy Was Named Attorney General 


many Senators, including Republicans, 
expressing the opinion that the Presi- 
dent’s choice of advisers was “his 
own business,” the general attitude 
was that Murphy would pass. 

Although the message to Congress 
and the Murphy appointment were the 
highlights of his week, the President 
dealt with such other varied problems 
as foreign affairs, spies and the price 
of silver. 

@ Foreign Affairs came in for con- 
sideration when, at the President’s 
personal request, Papal Marquis 
George MacDonald—a utilities execu- 
tive and outstanding Catholic layman 
in New York—formed a committee of 
10 to raise $500,000 to aid starving 
civilians in all parts of Spain. The 
money will be used to process and 
ship 3,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 
—donated to the Red Cross by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion—to France and thence to Spain. 


There it will be distributed by | 
American Friends Service Committ: 
a Quaker organization which has b: 
administering non-partisan relief 

Spain since 1936.7 

In addition, Presidential appro 
backed up two State Department . 
tions. In Tokyo, Ambassador Jose; 
C. Grew presented a firmly wori 
note, rejecting Japan’s announced i 
tention to establish a “new order” 
East Asia (see page 8). In Rome, A: 
bassador William Phillips discuss 
with Premier Mussolini the Preside: 
ideas on possible solutions to the Eur. - 
pean Jewish question, Although dv- 
tails were lacking, it was guessed j 
some quarters that Mussolini had be: 
asked to urge Hitler to hurry emig: 
tion of the German-Jewish refuge 

e Spies attracted the President’s a! 
tention when he learned that an initia) 
step had been taken, according to hi 
expressed desire, to crush espiona: 
in the United States. The step invol\ 
ed the mobilization of 50,000 Feder: 
agents, investigators and employe: 
in practically all government depart 
ments for counter-espionage work, | 
be carried on in addition to thei 
regular duties. 

e Silver was the subject of a Presi 
dential proclamation, Acting unde: 
the mandatory silver purchase section 
of the Gold Reserve Act, he continued 
for six months the present program of 
buying newly mined domestic silver 
at a net price of 64.64 cents an ounce— 
22 cents above the world price—thus 
favoring U, S. silver producers. Th: 
producers had insisted that a lowering 
of the artificially sustained value 
would force the closing of many min« 
and throw thousands of men out of 
work, 

Other items in the President’s week 
included these: 

® His quiet New Year’s Eve party 
for members of his family and friends 
was interrupted by two autograpb- 
hunting high school students, who ac- 
complished the “impossible” task of 
“crashing” the White House (se 
page 6). 

@ From the Treasury Department 
he learned that the first half of th 
1939 fiscal year closed with expendi- 
tures topping receipts by $1,601,920.- 
203. In the same period of the 1938 
fiscal year, the deficit was only $552.- 
541,774. 

@ To the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, holding a con- 
vention in New York City, he sent a 
message suggesting that Spanish teach- 
ers, through their research and class- 
room work, could bring about better 





t+ Just returned from Germany, three members of 


the Friends Committee announced in Philadelph 
last week that the Nazis had granted them permissi 
to establish relief stations in Germany to aid pers« 
cuted citizens. They also reported that Germany w 
near an agreement with the Intergovernmental Ref 
gee Committee for evacuation of 150,000 heads « 
Jewish families. 
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understanding and good-will between 
the United States and Latin-American 
itions. 





_ 
Congress: Opening 

Before the first day of the 76th Con- 
sress ended last week, there were 
trong indications that many trends 
channeled by six years of the New Deal 

ight be altered in the months ahead. 
[he White House had let it be known 
that there would be no more drafting 
of bills by executive officials; Vice 
President Garner was emerging as 

key figure in his leadership of con- 
servative Congressional forces; at the 
opening ceremonies, Republicans fresh 
from a happy November took the 

ith of office with broad smiles on 
their faces; and Democrats talked 
hopefully of cooperation and unity. 

From these and many other signs, it 
was widely predicted that the new 
Congress would probably devote itself 
chiefly to revision and perfection of 
laws passed during the three previous 
New Deal Congresses. In this atmos- 
phere, President Roosevelt climbed the 
rostrum of the House to address a 
joint session of the two chambers on 
the state of the nation. 

ADDRESS: Devoting a major por- 
tion of his speech to foreign affairs, 
the President spoke militantly in de- 
fense of democracy. Openly hinting 
that Washington stood prepared to 
institute economic action against ag- 
sressors, he said meaningfully: 

“Words may be futile, but war is not 
the only means of commanding a de- 
cent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind. There are many methods short 
of war, but stronger than mere words, 
of bringing home to aggressor govern- 
ments the aggregate sentiments of our 
people.” 

The American creed, he said, was 
made up of three essentials—religion, 
democracy and international good 
faith—and all three were being chal- 
lenged by totalitarian powers. To 
save any one, he warned, “we must 
now make up our minds to save all.” 

Because the “deadline of danger” 
was beyond the nation’s control, the 
President continued, Americans must 
take protective action in both foreign 
ind domestic affairs. To implement 
foreign policy, he declared, two steps 
were immediately necessary: (1) 
speedy and adequate defense prepara- 
tions, and (2) revision of the Neu- 
trality Act to prevent the Act from 
operating “unevenly or unfairly” to 
the advantage of aggressors. 

On the home front, said the Presi- 
dent, there was still much to be done 
because America was “off on a race 
to make democracy work, so that we 
may be efficient in peace and there- 
fore secure in self-defense.” To this 
nd, he asked again for a government 
reorganization bill such as was de- 
feated in the last Congress. More- 
over, he vigorously defended Federal 
spending as a necessary part of social 
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Sheppard Gave the Outstanding Report 


and economic reconstruction, and as 
a way of helping increase national in- 
come from 60 billion dollars a year to 
80 billion. To make drastic cuts in 
Federal spending at this time, he as- 
serted, would be to invite “disaster” 
and Congress would have to assume 
the responsibility for it. 

Although some quarters were highly 
critical of his spending defense, it was 
felt that the President’s address struck 
several conciliatory notes, particu- 
larly by suggesting that there was 
room for improvement in certain New 
Deal agencies and by calling for peace 
between capital and labor. 

ORGANIZATION, REPORTS: As 
with all new Congresses, first job of 
the 76th was self-organization. This 
consisted chiefly of re-electing officers 
in both the House and Senate. 

In the Senate, Barkley of Kentucky 
was again picked as Democratic 
leader. Senate Republicans re-named 
Charles McNary of Oregon as their 
floor leader. The House, by a strictly 
party vote, put William Bankhead of 
Alabama back in the Speaker’s chair. 
Another Democrat, Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, again became majority leader in 
the lower chamber, Republicans there 
picked Joseph Martin of Massachusetts 
as minority leader. 

From its own committees and from 
other governmental bureaus, every 
Congress gets reports which form the 
initial grist for its mill. In its opening 
days, the 76th got four major ones: 

@ Outstanding among the four was 
that submitted to the Senate by Sen- 
ator Morris. Sheppard, Texas Demo- 
crat, for his Campaign Expenditures 
Investigating Committee. Long await- 
ed, the Sheppard report hit at the 
Works Progress Administration by de- 
tailing in 444 pages evidence of the 
WPA’s “unjustifiable political activi- 
ty” in several states during the last 
campaign. Carefully objective in its 
language, the report cited Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky and Tennessee as the 
chief offenders but blamed no individ- 
uals for what had happened. It urged 


16 changes to outlaw political use of 
relief funds and jobs. Most significant 
among the recommendations were 
two: (1) politics should be expressly 
outlawed in all relief legislation, and 
(2) the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
regulating use of campaign funds, 
should include primary elections, 

® Best-publicized report received 
by the House was that of Rep. Martin 
Dies, another Texas Democrat, who 
has been investigating “un-American 
activities.” Dies made no _ specifie 
recommendations, but listed a long 
string of charges against Nazis, Fas- 
cists and Communists in the U.S. In 
passing, the Texan again lashed out 
at Secretaries Ickes and Perkins for 
allegedly impeding his investigation, 
and contended that the “leniency” of 
the Labor Department toward deport- 
ing aliens had “contributed” to sub- 
versive influences in this country. The 
Dies report was expected to provoke 
trouble when its request for another 
$150,000 comes under consideration, 

@ From the Naval Board, Congress 
received the first definite recommenda- 
tions in the new defense program. The 
Board asked provision for 41 new 
naval bases to protect the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, Alaska and American 
island possessions. 

© The railroad problem (see page 
18) cropped up immediately with the 
report to Congress of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Defending its 
policies, the ICC opposed plans to 
lessen its rate-making powers, one of 
the cardinal points in the rail re- 
habilitation program recently submit- 
ted to President Roosevelt by his spe- 
cial rail committee. 


Court: NLRB vs. Ford 


Last April the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision 
important more for its future implica- 
tions than for its findings in the case 
at hand. Throwing out livestock com- 
mission rates set up at the Kansas City 
Stockyards by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, the court, by a 6 to 1 
majority, said the hearings establish- 
ing the rates had not given the pack- 
ers a “full and fair hearing.” More 
important, the Court also warned all 
government agencies with quasi-ju- 
dicial functions to follow “basic con- 
cepts of fair play.” 

Quick to take the hint, the quasi- 
judicial National Labor Relations 
Board sought to withdraw an order 
pending in the Federal Circuit Court 
at Covington, Ky., commanding the 
Ford Motor Company to reinstate 29 
discharged employees with back pay 
and cease “unfair” labor practices. 
The NLRB sought the withdrawal in 
order to make sure that its case 
against Ford would not collapse be- 
cause of technical failure to give a 
“full and fair hearing.” 

Hoping to defeat the Labor Board 
on a technicality, Ford attorneys ob- 
jected, maintaining the circuit court 
had already acquired jurisdiction and 
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had either to declare the order invalid 
or have its terms carried out. Last 
week the Supreme Court unanimously 
sided with the NLRB, giving it per- 
mission to withdraw the order, To 
the contentions of Ford attorneys, the 
Court replied that it was “familiar 
appellate practice” for courts to re- 
mand orders without deciding on their 
merits, 


White House, Mint, Invaders 


Because one houses 595 million dol- 
lars and because the other houses the 
President of the United States, no two 
buildings in the nation are more strict- 
ly protected than the San Francisco 
mint and the White House. Last week, 
to the acute embarrassment of guards 
stationed at each, both had been easily 
“crashed”—by adolescents. 

Invaders of the allegedly bomb- 
proof, earthquake-proof, fire-proof 
and burglar-proof mint—completed 
two years ago at a cost of $1,000,000— 
were two 15-year-old boys, Walliam 
Gallagher and Paul Francis. Shinny- 
ing up a drain pipe, they edged along 
a second-story ledge within sight of 
tower guards, found a partly-opened 
window and crept inside. Undetected 
by other guards, they picked up a cop- 
per plate as a “souvenir,” exited the 
way they had entered, and telephoned 
police about their stunt. Not until 
they had crept back into the mint 
“to see the fun” were they captured. 

To chagrined mint authorities, Gal- 
lagher and Francis were “Houdinis.” 
But the boys, who came from a nearby 
orphanage, explained: “We just want- 
ed to see if it could be done. It was a 
breeze.” Although they were held for 
a hearing before a Federal judge, the 
boys were soon at liberty, on tempo- 
rary probation. Mint officials, who 
promised that “it won’t happen again,” 
prepared to make changes in the guard 
set-up and to find ways of making the 
mint really impregnable—as adver- 
tised. 

The other “impossible” feat—“crash- 
ing” the White House—was accom- 
plished by Joseph Measell and Beatrice 
White, both 16-year-old Washington 
high school students. Acting on a 
“dare” to get autographs at President 
Roosevelt’s New Year’s Eve party, they 
went up to a White House policeman, 
told him they wanted to see the Presi- 
dent, and were thereupon let pass 
through by the policeman, a doorman, 
an usher and three Secret Service men. 

Once inside, the “crashers” were 
quick to get the signatures of the Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Roosevelt and son John. 
The President good-naturedly told Jo- 
seph about the infantile paralysis 
foundation at Warm Springs, Ga., but 
Mrs. Roosevelt felt moved to give both 
Joseph and Beatrice a mild, warning 
Jecture about how “they might have 
been shot” by guards. After that, the 
two were allowed to go. 

Although responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the escapade had not been defi- 
nitely fixed last week, Secret Service 
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officials—alarmed by its implications 
—were said to have issued warmly- 
worded instructions to the White 
House guard to see to it that nothing 
of the sort occurred again. The only 
explanation seemed to be that Joseph 
and Beatrice had been mistaken for 
young invited guests. 





Town Troubles 


In its huge task of managing an en- 
lire nation, the Federal government 
sometimes steps on the toes of indi- 
vidual localities, Last week, cries of in- 
dignation from two stepped-on towns 
were making news. 

Little Rhame, N. D., boasts only 356 
inhabitants, but it is an important 
trading center for Bowman County in 
the southwest corner of the state. 
Swept by repeated droughts and grass- 
hopper plagues, the county had half 
its 5,000 citizens on relief by last Oc- 
tober, and the Federal government 
began to buy up farms around Rhame 
and retire them as sub-marginal. That 
was hard on the town, which depend- 
ed largely for its economic existence 
on the patronage of farmers who were 
being moved elsewhere, 

Finally, declaring that the program 
“will render our business and resi- 
dence property practically valueless” 
and that “practically all of our busi- 
ness men are facing financial disaster,” 
the Rhame Commercial Club demand- 
ed relief. The government, said the 
club, should either cease its land-re- 
tirement program or buy up the town 
itself “at a reasonable ‘price.” In 
Washington, the Soil Conservation 
Service called such a purchase “abso- 
lutely impossible.” 

The grievance of Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, was somewhat different. - As- 
sessed $881,000 to help pay for a flood 
contro] project, the town’s 4,265 resi- 
dents held an indignation meeting. 
Protesting that the proposed levy 
would bankrupt them and likening 
their situation to that of their ances- 
tors who were “unjustly taxed by the 
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William Gallagher and Paul Francis: It Couldn’t Be Done But They Did It 


tyrannical King George III of Eng- 
land,” the citizens decided to pay no 
more taxes until the assessment was 
canceled. Said Mayor Charles E, Mug- 
ford: “The government can ... take 
over the town lock, stock and barrel, 
but it will never collect a damned cent 
on this flood bill.” Directors of the 
flood conservancy district, however, 
were unperturbed by the threatened 
tax strike. “If they strike and then 
don’t get any money to run their 
schools,” suggested one, “they might 
change their minds.” 
— —— 


Americana— 


Claim: When the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue tried to collect a 1936 income 
tax of $6.18 from Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Wilson of San Francisco, they coun- 
tered with a claim that the Bureau 
had failed to allow a deduction for 
their daughter Helen, born August 11, 
1936. Although the child was still un- 
born when the tax.fell due, the Wil- 
sons argued that she was “a dependent 
and a legal person.” 

All of a Kind: When three inmates 
of the State Institute for the Feeble 
Minded at Frankfort, Ky., disappeared, 
Superintendent L. D. Adams sent 25 
other patients to look for them. To 
excited citizens, he explained that the 
searchers were “not criminal or in- 
sane” and “wouldn’t hurt anyone.” 


* . - 


Collision: In Bakersfield, Calif., H. 
E, Crawford crashed his motorcycle 
into a Santa Fe freight train. Craw- 
ford skinned his knee; 13 freight cars 
were derailed. 

“This Won’t Hurt”: Dr. Edward Ze- 
linsky, Baltimore dentist, was fined $5 
on charges of assault brought against 
him by a patient, Herbert Fultz. When 
he cried out during treatment,. said 
Fultz, Zelinsky warned him not to 
frighten patients in the waiting room. 
When Fultz cried out again, the den- 
tist hit him on the head with a syringe. 


Pathfinder 
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IN OTHER LANDS 


Nazis: Gossip and Subs 


That Nazi bigwigs enjoy relaxing in 
the company of pretty, ambitious girls 
from the German stage and screen, is 
no secret. 

Like his colleagues, Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels likes actress- 
es. No Beau Brummel, Goebbels has a 
certain charm: he completely controls 
the hiring and firing activities of the 
German theater. Because of this pow- 
er, Goebbels last week was the central 
figure of as juicy a bit of gossip as 
ever set tongues to wagging in Eu- 
rope’s capitals. The story, first re- 
ported by former European corre- 
spondent Wythe Williams in his Green- 
wich (Conn.) Time and “corroborat- 
ed” by a dispatch to the sensational 
New York Daily News, was a fantastic 
lend of fact and rumor, as follows: 

Five years ago Goebbels informed a 
handsome blond actor, one Gustav 
Froelich, that his career on the Ger- 

an-.screen was over unless he di- 
vorced his wife, Gitta Alpar, a Jewess. 
Refusing, Froelich went to Austria. 
Later he thought better of it, divorced 
(iitta, and returned to the Nazi screen. 
Soon he met and married a Czech ac- 
tress, Lida Baarova. 

it fell upon the Nazi Propaganda 
Minister to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of the lissome Lida for German 
movies. According to Wythe Williams, 
Goebbels became infatuated, Froelich 
challenged him to a duel, and Goeb- 
bels had the actor sent to concentra- 
tion camp, About Dec. 21, the story 
continues, friends of Froélich sur- 
prised the Minister of Propaganda in 
Lida’s flat, horsewhipped him, black- 
ened both his eyes and knocked out 
me of his prominent teeth. On Dec. 
22, the Nazi news agency announced 
that Dr. Goebbels was in a hospital 
with “intestinal influenza.” 

In any country where news sources 
ire censored, rumors are bound to fly. 


Gossip Involved Goebbels and Wife... 


The Wythe Williams yarn, embroider- 
ed with details such as that Frau Goeb- 
bels had tried to go to Denmark for a 
divorce sounded suspiciously like beer- 
hall gossip. The rigid silence main- 
tained by every correspondent or press 
association working in Berlin, how- 
ever, suggested either that the subject 
was dynamite or that it was a news 
“scoop” too exclusive to be true. Goeb- 
bels gave a sort of indirect denial by 
speaking, in his usual vigorous voice, 
on a New Year’s Eve radio hook-up. 
Gist of his speech—delivered from a 
sickbed in his Berlin suburban home— 
was that 1938 had been “a year of Ger- 
man miracles” and that 1939 would 
be even more so. 

For Germans, the new year began 
with resolutions plentifully supplied 
by Nazi officials. Youth Leader Bal- 
dur von Shirach suggested that Ger- 
man boys, making health their goal for 
1939, emulate Hitler and avoid liquor 
and tobacco, Hitler publicly resolved 
to make the army stronger, Goering 
made the same pledge for the air force, 
and Adifiiral-General Erich Raeder, 
naval chief of staff, promised “to make 
Greater Germany strong on the sea.” 
First to put his resolution into prac- 
tice was Admiral Raeder. 

Under the Anglo-German naval pact 
of 1935, Germany agreed to limit her 
submarine tonnage to 45 per cent of 
Britain’s except “in the event of a 
situation arising” which in Germany’s 
opinion made further building “neces- 
sary.” Last week a disturbed British 
naval delegation back from a visit to 
Berlin reported that Admiral Raeder 
had announced Germany’s intention to 
build submarines as big as Britain’s. 
According to Raeder “a situation” had 
arisen. 

Along with scandals and submarines, 
1939 brought these developments: 

@ Anti-Semitic decrees finally ostra- 
cizing Jews from German social and 
business life became effective Jan. 1. 


International 


Together with Lida and Gustav Froelich 


International 


Admiral Raeder Disturbed the British 


At the same time, the Intergovern- 
mental Refugee Committee declared in 
London that Hitler had agreed to tem- 
per his campaign against elderly Jews 
if 150,000 young Jews were removed 
from Germany, In Philadelphia, three 
members of a committee of Friends 
(Quakers) just back from Germany 
announced they had won Nazi ap- 
proval of a three-fold program for 
evacuating German Jews. 

e Ernst Niekisch, a former Social- 
ist and friend of Ernst Roehm (mur- 
dered in the Nazi blood purge of 1934) 
went on trial for high treason before 
the secretly conducted Peoples’ Tri- 
bunal, Niekisch, who in a book pub- 
lished in 1934 called Hitler “a Ger- 
man misfortune,” was accused of “foul 
vituperation against leading persons 
of the Reich.” He was also charged 
with having broadcast anti-Nazi prop- 
aganda from a pirate radio station 
mounted in a camouflaged truck. How 
many were on trial with Niekisch, no 
outsider knew. The government ad- 
mitted two, the United Press said 
“more than 120.” The penalty for all 
was almost certain to be death on the 


chopping block. 
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France: Budget, Voyage 


“The budget! Bring on the budget!” 

Shouting and chanting revolution- 
ary songs, bleary-eyed French Depu- 
ties gathered before the closed door of 
the Chamber Finance committee room 
in the cold gray dawn of New Year’s 
morning. Unlike the rest of Paris, the 
Deputies were not toasting 1939, They 
were pleading to be allowed to finish 
their legislative program and go home 
to bed. 

Though midnight was long past, the 
clock hands in the Chamber still point- 
ed to 12. By French law, the 1939 
budget had to be passed by Jan, 1, 
Time, therefore, was made to stand 
still while the finance committees of 
the Chamber and Senate thrashed out 
200 points at issue between the two 
houses. Awaiting the final budget 
vote, weary Deputies spread their 
overcoats over their benches, curled 
up and went to sleep. At seven Pre- 
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mier Daladier roused Chamber Presi- 
dent Edouard Herriot, At noon, fresh 
and smiling despite his sleepless night, 
Daladier boarded a train for Toulon. 
Forcing five successive votes of con- 
fidence, he had won on every one. 

The Chamber’s quintuple confidence 
vote was a tribute to smart Finance 
Minister Paul Reynaud. Apologizing 
for the size of his budget, Reynaud had 
described it as the result of a mar- 
riage between a ruined country and a 
spendthrift state. Still paying 15 bil- 
lion frances a year for the last war, 
France in 1939 must spend 40 billion 
francs to prepare for the next war. 

Final approval of the budget did not 
come until Daladier was two hours 
away from Paris, At 10:30 New Year’s 
night the cruiser Foch weighed anchor 
at Toulon and steamed into the Medi- 
terranean, Aboard was Daladier, off 
on a tour of the Empire. 

First stop was Corsica, where the 
French have a seaplane base 100 miles 
from the Italian mainland. Welcomed 
as a “Corsican by marriage” because 
he married one, Daladier spoke at 
Ajaccio while a fleet of French war- 
ships circled the island. He did not 
mention Italian threats to the French 
empire, but Corsicans did not miss the 
point of the Premier’s cruise. Wher- 
ever he went he was hailed with 
shouts of “Mussolini to the gallows!” 

At Tunisia, the next stop, he was not 
quite so fortunate. While Daladier 
and the 76-year-old Bey of Tunis ex- 
changed compliments in the Bey’s 
palace, Arab nationalist mobs outside 
demanded amnesty for their jailed 
leaders. Most Tunisians, however, 
cried “Yalia Daladia!” (Long live Da- 
ladier). 

In Rome, meanwhile, the premiere 
of the Italian motion picture “Ettora 
Fieramosca” had turned into a minor 
political riot. The film dealt with a 
legendary tournament between 16th 
century French and Italian knights. At 
every appearance of the French 
knights, Fascist patriots booed and 
cheered. Fascist press attacks on 
France, however, tapered off so mark- 
edly during the week as to suggest 
that Italy was anxious not to antago- 
nize Prime Minister Chamberlain on 
the eve of his visit to Rome. The pro- 
gram for that visit was being carefully 
mapped. Biggest surprise in it was a 
scheduled call upon Pope Pius XI (see 
page 16) to discuss the European 
situation. 


Spain: Biggest Battle 


Along a 90-mile front in the pine- 
covered mountains of northeastern 
Spain last week, 500,000 Loyalists and 
Rebels fought for the industrially 
rich province of Catalonia. Peering 
at Rebel lines from Loyalist territory, 
New York Times correspondent Her- 
bert L. Matthews reported: “Artillery 
+ «+ averages one cannon for every 
10 or 11 yards ... There are rarely 





fewer than 300 planes in the air dur- 
. . It can definitely be 


ing any day. 








OTHER LANDS 


said that it is the greatest conflict of 
the war.” 

General Franco had started a giant 
drive on Barcelona, capital of the 
Loyalists and center of the most thick- 
ly populated Loyalist area left in 
Spain. Government troops called the 
push the “Chamberlain offensive,” be- 
cause it was patently designed to im- 
press British Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain as he prepared to visit Mussolini, 
ally of Franco, in Rome. 

Counting up successes near the end 
of the week, Rebels estimated that they 
had taken 40 towns; conquered 700 
square miles of territory; killed more 
than 7,000 Loyalists, captured 22,000 
and wounded 25,000. They were about 
to take the strategic towns of Artesa 
and Borjas Blancas; at each end of 
their long front, they were just 62 
miles from Barcelona. 

For Loyalist soldiers, New Year’s 
Day had passed without observance, 
except for beer and candy at lunch. 
For Loyalist civilians in Barcelona, 
the holiday was punctuated with 
bombs. During the very minutes 
while Premier Juan Negrin was 
broadcasting a plea to America for 
democratic nations to stand by Loyal- 
ist Spain, two Rebel air squadrons 
bombed Barcelona, killing 61 and 
wounding 71 holiday celebrants. 

In his own celebration, General 
Franco was perturbed by growing 
Rebel dissatisfaction with the contin- 
ued presence of Italian troops in 
Spain. He declared: “After the Civil 
war, Spain will be organized as a na- 
tion in arms. Every civilian will be 
trained to be able to take up arms if 
necessary ... 1 would call on Span- 
iards to defend our territory and re- 
sist any attempt to reduce us to a 
condition of slavery.” 





Britain: Honors, Visit 

King George VI of Great Britain an- 
nually saves his most eagerly awaited 
gifts until after Christmas, Last week, 
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George Snubbed His Sister-in-Law 






he doled them out. On deserving s 
jects, high and low, he bestowed | 
baronetcies, four peerages, 35 kni: 
hoods and more than 1,000 medals ; 
decorations. 

Best-known of those honored 
brilliant Sir James Jeans, physici 
astronomer and author of the int: 
nationally popular book, The Myst: 
ous Universe. Together with Admi 
Chatfield, former First Sea Lord 
the British navy, he was admitted 
the exclusive Order of Merit, wh 
has only 24 members. 

Most mysterious individual to 
honored was Sir Maurice Hankey, * 
man with a million secrets,” who \ 
made a baron. Confidential adviso: 
Britain’s last six prime ministers, 
Maurice had been called the most | 
portant civil servant in British hist: 

Proud recipients of medals “! 
meritorious service” were more hu 
ble individuals: a railway dining « 
porter, a telephone operator of 
British admiralty offices, a Glasg 
policeman, and the foreman of 
riveters who put together the gis 
liner Queen Mary. 

To the disappointment of Georg: 
brother Edward, Duke of Winds 
the Duchess of Windsor was not me 
tioned at all. Now without roy 
status, Edward’s wife ranks at t! 
bottom of two dozen duchesses 
the realm. When Prime Minister 
ville Chamberlain visited Edward ji 
Paris last November, the ex-King 


believed to have asked that his wife ly 


accorded the all-important title: “H: 
Royal 
avail. 


King George was reported to hav 
dealt the Duchess another rebuff las! 


week. Court officials said that FE: 
ward would return to England n 


March, for the first time since he fle: 


the British throne in 1936. Purpo 
of his trip was to visit his moth: 
Queen Mary, who will be 72 in M: 
and who is increasingly anxious to s: 
her favorite son. 
goes home, it was said at Buckingha 
Palace, he will have to leave his Ame: 
ican-born wife behind him in France. 


Orient: Rift, Rights, Fall 


According to the Japanese zodiac 
calendar, 1938 was the year of t! 
tiger, and 1939 is the year of the ra 
bit. Over the New Year week-end, 





the more peaceful rabbit succeed«: 
the tiger, Chinese-Japanese hostilitic: 


were momentarily stalemated, But t! 
18-month-old conflict was significan| 
ly marked by: (1) a rift in the Chin« 
government; (2) a new, strong no 
from the United States to Japan, a: 
(3) fall of the Japanese cabinet. 

e Rift: While the Japanese int: 


preted it as marking the beginning «| 


the collapse of China’s nationalist un 


ty, China was busy last week liquida' 


ing the first serious split within t! 


central government since the und: 
clared war started. Two weeks ag: 
former Premier Wang Ching-wei hur- 


Path finde r 


Highness”—evidently to 1 
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riedly left Chungking, China, for Ha- 
noi, French Indo-China, ostensibly for 
reasons of health. From there he urg- 
ed Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to 
accept Japan’s offer of peace terms 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 7) as a “fair 
basis” of peace discussions. 

Though Wang’s peace overtures were 
strongly repudiated by the Chinese 
government, his “reasons of health” 
for escaping from China by airplane 
were revealed last week to be the cul- 
mination of months of political in- 
trigue in which he sought to enlist 
military and government leaders in a 
“peace party” move against Chiang. 
After Wang’s escape, the Generalissi- 
mo effected a swift purge. Not only 
did the purge hit the 200 members of 
Wang’s “peace party,” but other lead- 
ers allegedly lukewarm in supporting 
China’s cause against Japan were ar- 
rested and executed. In addition, 
Wang was expelled for life from the 
Kuomintang (government party), as 
well as from all public offices, for 
“desertion of his post and suing for 
peace with Japan in contradition of 
national policy.” 

© Rights: For the past year and a 
half, the United States has found nu- 
merous reasons for protesting to Ja- 
pan against the infringement of treaty 
rights in China. Last fortnight, as the 
last day of the old year slipped away, 
the nearly 18 months of note-writing 
between Washington and Tokyo was 
climaxed by a new and possibly final 
note. Delivered to the Japanese For- 
eign Office by U. S. Ambassador Jo- 
seph C. Grew in answer to Japan’s 
note announcing a “new order” for 
East Asia, it bluntly rejected the whole 
Japanese thesis, Though stated in 
friendly terms, it emphatically de- 
clared the United States would not 
tolerate Japan’s efforts to upset the 
principles of equal economic opportu- 
nity and the open door. Moreover, 
in declaring the American government 
“reserves all rights of the United 
States as they exist and does not give 
assent to any impairment of these 
rights,” it constituted the first direct 
challenge to Japan’s drive to establish 
special privileges for herself in China. 

e Fall: Not long after the newest 
American note had been received, the 
cabinet of Premier Fumimaro Konoye 
fell after 19 months in office. Konoye, 
representing the more or less mod- 
erate elements in the Japanese gov- 
ernment, lost out to the extremist 
group represented by the Kokuhonsha 
party. Headed by Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuna, who was ordered by the 
Emperor to form a new cabinet, the 
Kokuhonsha party is strongly Fascist 
in character. 

Konoye’s fall was viewed as the 
natural culmination of a long-standing 
dispute between the extremist and 
moderate groups within the govern- 
ment. Konoye had taken a stand 
against full application of the national 
mobilization law, a law tightening the 
Fascist system in Japan. Moreover, 
he had disagreed with the extremists 
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Wang Ching-wei: Expelled for Life 





over methods to be used in establish- 
ing Japanese control over conquered 
areas in China. After presenting his 
resignation to the Emperor, the retir- 
ing Premier declared: “The China in- 
cident is entering a new phase... In 
order to meet this situation, there is 
need to build up a new political shape 
and form a new cabinet.” With 
Hiranuna slated to become the new 
Premier, the reference to a “new po- 
litical shape” was taken to mean that 
Japan was preparing to embark on a 
complete Fascist experiment and that 
Konoye did not want to go along 
with it. 


Peru: Post-Mortem 


Over a glass-topped desk in his office 
overlooking the Pacific surf, last fort- 
night, President Oscar R. Benavides of 
Peru faced the New York Times’s chief 
South American correspondent, John 
W. White. Next morning a pleasant 
little story appeared on an inside page 
of the Times. Benavides, it seemed, 
had worn a gray business suit. He had 
said things like this: “Pan American- 
ism is no longer an idealistic dream. 
It is a practical reality ...The Declara- 
tion of Lima is truly a great docu- 
ment ...I have only one program for 
Peru—peace and order.” 

Last week under a two-column front 
page headline the Times told the true 
story of the Benavides interview. 
Having reached the uncensored cable 
of Arica, Chile, White flashed to his 
paper a scorching indictment of “the 
dictatorial Benavides regime of cen- 
sorship, intimidation, and espionage.” 
Peruvian officials had tinkered with 
the dispatches and cut off the tele- 
phones of newspapermen at the Pan 
American conference. Once members 
of the U. S. delegation had surprised 
two Peruvian detectives searching 
their files—a flagrant violation of dip- 
lomatic immunity. 

Air mail letters had been held up 
while censors checked the contents. 
The Lima press had featured German 











dispatches attacking the conference. 
When U. S. delegate Alf Landon and 
the foreign editor of the Scripps-How- 
ard news chain, Philip Simms, drop- 
ped in at an English-speaking club, a 
Peruvian agent provocateur had joined 
them and offered to arrange an inter- 
view with a political enemy of Bena- 
vides. Though both Landon and Simms 
said they were not interested, the agent 
reported to his government that Amer- 
icans were trying to meddle in Peru- 
vian politics. 

Elaborating his melodramatic yarn, 
White explained that the Benavides 
regime was a military dictatorship 
“with a persecution phobia.” Named 
by Peru’s Congress in 1933 to fill out 
the term of assassinated President San- 
chez Cerro, Benavides was defeated 
in the elections of 1936. Nothing daunt- 
ed, he had Congress annul the election 
and return him to power for three 
years with dictatorial authority. Then 
he dissolved Congress. An avowed 
Fascist who rarely appears in public 
without an Italian diplomat at his 
elbow, Benavides was incensed by 
Times man White’s accounts of Nazi 
and Fascist efforts to sabotage the 
Lima conference. 

Safe in Chile, however, White con- 
tinued to supply his paper with sharp 
post-mortem comments on Lima, In- 
dicating the extent to which totalita- 
rian propaganda had penetrated Latin 
America, White reported that U. S. 
Foreign Service officers from all the 
west coast South American republics 
were gathering at Lima for a worried 
10-day secret discussion, 





Asides Abroad— 


Angry: Because his sister refused 
to share her wedding gifts with him, 
Tang Sun-lin of Chenkawan village, in 
Pootung province, China, kidnaped 
his mother, held her for ransom and 
burned her home. 


Ban: Officers of the Australian 
cruiser Sydney announced a ban on 
chewing gum for these reasons: (1) 
gum-chewing sailors don’t look like 
sailors; (2) the sailors tread the chew- 
ed gum into the deck. 


+ * 


Fifth Commandment—Revised: In a 
newspaper article, Emelyan Yaroslav- 
sky, head of the Militant Godless 
League, advised Russian boys and 
girls “to be obedient io your parents, 
provided they advise you to do some- 
thing useful.” 

Theme Songs: In Liverpool, Eng- 
land, the trumpeters who herald the 
arrival of justices at the Court of 
Assizes have turned from strict for- 
mality. When three judges appeared 
at the court one day, the trumpeters 
blared forth “Three Blind Mice.” When 
a single judge appeared on another 
occasion, they played the song “One 
Alone.” When lights failed and judges 
met by candlelight, the tune played 
was “Just a Song at Twilight.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Science “Parliament” 


At the ripe old age of 92 years, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is one of the largest 
organizations of its kind in the world. 
It has a direct membership of 20,000 
scientists. Affiliated with it are 166 
learned societies whose members total 
nearly 1,000,000. More broadly repre- 
sentative of scientific work and 
thought than any other group in the 
United States, the Association aptly 
has been termed America’s “parlia- 
ment of science.” 

Two weeks ago, at Richmond, Va., 
the Association started off its 103rd 
meeting. Like many other learned 
groups which met at the same time, it 
cracked sharply at dictatorships for 
having submerged the objective search 
for truth while promoting ignorance 
and prejudice (see page 12). Them- 
selves interested in the promotion of 
knowledge, members of the Association 
had presented some 1,800 scientific re- 
ports by last week. Reports from the 
completed convention included these: 

e Drs. I. S. Falk and N. D. Hirsch 
of the Social Security Board staff 
counted up the staggering toll of men- 
tal disease in the United States. On 
an average day, they declared, nearly 
3,000,000 Americans are suffering from 
temporary or permanent mental dis- 
orders. About 5,000,000 members of 
their families are deprived of support, 
and they themselves lose about three 
billion dollars in wages per year. More 
than $750,000,000 is spent annually to 
keep known mental defectives in hos- 
pitals. Nevertheless, at least half of 
the nation’s crimes are traceable to 
the mentally abnormal. 

@ Drunks were divided into four 
classes by Dr. Leo Alexander of Har- 
vard University: the cyclothemic, who 
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Zworykin’s Demonstration Was Historic 


are alternately gloomy and optimistic; 
the reactive-liable, who resort to alco- 
hol to escape reality; the shiftless, 
who become childish or hysterical in 
behavior and who constitute the great- 
est number of drunkards; and the 
epileptoid, who become aggressive and 
troublesome after drinking even a 
small quantity of liquor. 

e Dr. C, M. Disereus of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, questioning 150 
night class students, found that the 
dreams of women are generally more 
vivid than those of men. More women 
than men saw color and heard music 
in their dreams; 30 per cent of the 
women occasionally saw “dazzling 
light” while they were asleep. More 
women than men had nightmares; but 
more men had embarrassing dreams, 

e A $1,000 prize for outstanding re- 
search by a young scientist went to 
28-year-old Dr. Charles Code of the 
Mayo Foundation at Rochester, Minn. 


About 1/10th of the population, he said, 


is subject to asthma, hay fever or some 
other form of allergy. Such disorders, 
he explained, were caused by efforts 
of the body to protect itself from ir- 
ritating proteins commonly found in 
plants, food and clothing. By releas- 
ing large amounts of the chemical 
histamine, he reported, white blood 
cells afflict the body with swollen 
membranes, skin rashes and other 
symptoms of allergy. 

e A tremendous drive in abnormal 
plant cells, similar to cancer cells in 
human beings, was discovered by Dr. 
P. R. White of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. Taking a 
wart-like growth from a tobacco plant, 
Dr. White put it in a solution of 
nourishing chemicals. It increased its 
size by half in one day. Had it been 
allowed to grow, said Dr. White, and 
had there been enough chemicals to 
feed it, it would have been 400,000 


times the size of the solar system in 
one year. 








Path finde: 


e An ancient continent now sunk 
beneath the Atlantic ocean was dis- 
cussed by M. H. Ewing of Lehigh Up; 
versity and W. A. Fuller of the | 
versity of Virginia. Half a billion ye: 
ago, they said, it was a flat, low-ly; 
land. Later it wrinkled into mo: 
tains and about 120,000,000 years a: 
it started to sink. The Appalachi 
mountains of the eastern United Stai 
are a remnant of it, but the bed of { 
shallow sea which once lay to its w: 
has risen and become the great c: 
tral plain of North America. 

© The earth is gaining weight at | 
rate of 50,000 tons a day and 20,00: 
000 tons a year, Dr. Kirtley F. Math: 
of Harvard University reported th 
this increase was due to the falli: 
meteors and meteoric dust onto |! 
planet. Assuming the earth to be tw 
billion years old, Dr. Mather put i! 
total increase in weight at 40,000,00 
000,000,000 tons; he said that enoug) 
cosmic scraps had fallen on the plan: 
to cover it with a layer of matt: 
100 feet deep. 

@ Man now has an _ instrume: 
which makes the invisible visible, th 
unknown known. It takes men ov: 
a threshold previously thought impa 
sable, and ushers them into a wor!:! 
where millionths of an inch are 0! 
utmost importance. The instrument | 
the electronic microscope which ca 
magnify objects as much as 1,000,00\: 
times. At Richmond, the first publi: 
demonstration of two such micro 
scopes was an historic occasion. Dr. \. 
K. Zworykin, television and micro 
scopic expert of the Radio Corporation 
of America, operated them, throwing 
their magnifications on a_ circular 
viewing screen. He showed an atom: 
as a visible speck of light, and dis 
played tiny bacteria which appeare:! 
to be as big as a man’s hand. In on: 
demonstration, molecules could }: 
seen darting across the screen; i 
others, germs could be seen digestins 
their food. Given such eyes, scienc: 
can be expected to make tremendou: 
strides in the conquest of ignoranc« 
Causes and cures for obscure diseases 
may be found, and significant new dis- 
coveries in the basic sciences of phys 
ics, chemistry and biology may resul! 





Physics Meeting 


Physics has a broader range tha’ 
most sciences. It considers atomi: 
particles, the smallest known objects 
as well as the cosmos, which contain 
all objects. Last week, after the 40t! 
annual meeting of the American Physi 
cal Society in Washington, physicists 
had run the full gamut from sma!! 
things to big ones. Their reports in 
cluded these: 

@ Distinguished Dr. Robert A. Mi! 
likan of the California Institute 0! 
Technology at Pasadena and Dr. H. \ 
Neher, co-worker, presented evidenc 
to show that cosmic rays originate as 
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WHY FISTULA HAS DANGERS 


A large, free book will give you valuab!): 
information, Write McCleary Clinic, 28. 
Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv 
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prodigious discharges of energy from 
disintegrating atoms of carbon, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, aluminum, silicon and 
iron—all plentiful materials in stars. 

e A severe blow to the theory that 
the sun is the starting point of cosmic 
rays was delivered by Drs. S. A. Korff 
and T. H. Johnson of Philadelphia. 
With balloons sent 60,000 feet into the 
air, they had measured cosmic ray 
activity. It did not vary from day to 
night; moreover, during many storms 
on the sun, it remained unchanged. 

@ Where lightning comes from is a 
scientific mystery. Drs. H. A. Custis 
and A. V. Austin of the United States 
Bureau of Standards offered a simple 
explanation. By accident, they had 
discovered that when they used an 
electric condenser in a room filled 
with moist air, they got more elec- 
tricity out of the condenser than they 
put in. This led to their theory: the 
condensation of clouds of water vapor 
into drops of rain releases a store of 
electrical energy contained in the 
vapor; lightning is the result. 

e Scientists generally believe that 
the solar system is made from frag- 
ments of the sun. It has been various- 
ly conjectured, however, that the sun 
whirled itself apart to form the sys- 
tem; that a passing star pulled it to 
pieces; or that it was knocked to bits 
by actual collision with another star. 
Ross Gunn of the U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory declared that “definite evi- 
dence” supported another explanation: 
that the sun was once a bursting star 
(PATHFINDER, Dec, 31), and that the 
planets are scattered bits from its 
explosion. 





Geology Meeting 


Competing with scientific meetings 
in Richmond, Washington (see above) 
and a handful of other cities, the 51st 
annual convention of the American 
Geological Society attracted its full 
share of national attention. Behind 
them last week, 1,000 geologists left 
reports like these: 

e If wars and arms races continue, 
warned Professor D. H. McLaughlin 
of Harvard University, acute short- 
ages of metals may confront the world 
within 100 years. 

e Lieutenant Commander Paul Smith 
of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey reported that the Atlantic 
Ocean had fallen 12,000 feet in the 
last 20,000 years. Now rising, it has 
almost reached its former level. 

@ The moon may be responsible for 
earthquakes, said Dr, H. V. MeMurry 
of Houston, Tex. A study of 47 South 
American earthquakes, he reported, 
showed them to be related to times of 
strongest lunar attraction. 

e D. T. Griggs of Harvard Univer- 
sity advanced a new theory to explain 
how earth’s mountains were formed. 
The common idea that the cooling 
earth wrinkled like a drying apple, he 
said, is unsound. He suggested that 
gigantic currents in the molten rock 
of the earth’s core sucked down por- 
tions of the planet’s surface; when the 
whirlpools ceased, the surface reacted 
violently, forming mountains. 
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Significant Song 

Science is a broad term which in- 
cludes several hundred highly special- 
ized fields of study. Last week, sci- 
entists of all kinds were reading in 
learned journals about a score of holi- 
day meetings held in a dozen American 
cities (see page 10). Scanning of sci- 
entific convention reports brought out 
a remarkable fact: biologists, archaeol- 
ogists, geologists and others had unit- 
ed spontaneously to sing a song of so- 
cial significance. 

Following no leader, scientists sang 
different verses. Dr. C. K. Leith of 
the University of Wisconsin told the 
Geological Society of America in New 
York that dictatorships must be dealt 
with by the threat of force—not by 
appeasement. Also in New York, the 
American Anthropological Association 
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Urey .Discussed “a Desperate Battle” 


blasted “discrimination against any 
people on the ground of racial inferior- 
ity, religious affiliation or linguistic 
heritage.” 

Making it clear that the spirit of 
science is unfriendly to the spirit of 
dictatorship, scientists went on to de- 
fine their ideals. In Washington, Dr. 
P. W. Bridgman of Harvard Univer- 
sity told the American Association of 
Physics Teachers that Hitler “is dead 
wrong if he thinks an_ intelligent 
society can be created by suppressing 
the individual and turning the world 
into a human ant heap. An intelligent 
society has got to start with the in- 
dividual and end with the individ- 
ual.” This seemed not unlike a recent 
statement by Pope Pius (see page 16) 
that Christianity lives because it 
clothes individual existence with dig- 
nity and meaning. At the meeting of 
the giant American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Richmond, 
other speakers stressed ties between 
religious and scientific thought. 

That religion and science should 
thus draw together was not strange. 


In Germany and Italy, both have su 
fered at the hands of the dictators. | 
Germany particularly, churchmen and 
scientists have been imprisoned. Sci 
entists, in seeking true facts, come int: 
violent conflict with Nazi dogma about 
race supremacy and other matters 
churchmen are unable to support 
state which bemeans the individual. 

Scientists necessarily admit, how 
ever, that dictatorsbips are part of 
world which science has helped t 
shape. Technology has created tré 
mendous economic problems; the ver) 
force of dictatorship is dependent on 
scientific inventions such as airplanes 
and poison gas, 

At the Harvard University Tercen- 
tenary celebration in 1936, it was pro- 
posed that a world court of religious 
and professional leaders, scholars and 
scientists be established to help solve 
some of the world’s problems. Last 
year, the American Association took a 
short step toward forming such a court 
by inviting the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science to cooper- 
ate in promoting “the interests of 
peace and intellectual freedom”; the 
British Association cooperated this 
year by sending Sir Richard Gregory 
to Richmond to speak on the stifling of 
truth by dictatorships. 

Last week, the ambitious American 
Association had still another plan un- 
der its’ hat. After they had consulted 
100 leaders in all branches of life, Dr. 
Oscar Riddle of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in Washington and Dr. Harold C. 
Urey of Columbia University were not 
ready to announce the project in full, 
but Dr. Urey explained: “Free govern- 
ment is in a desperate battle today. 
Every aspect of freedom is threatened 
—freedom in the individual, the press, 
religion and science. To survive, de- 
mocracy must... prove itself a supe- 
rior system ,.. The strengthening of 
democratic government calls for a 
cooperative effort on the part of men 
from all fields.” What the American 
Association intended to propose, Rich- 
mond reporters guessed, was not a 
world court, but a national court of 
wisdom for the United States. 





Marriage Decalogue 


“To preserve the institution of mar- 
riage, keep it holy and revered,” the 
Rev. Dr. George J. Houtain, pastor of 
the Clinton Heights Congregational 
Church in Albany, N. Y., inaugurated 
“Wedlock Day” a year ago. Principal 
ceremony in connection with “Wed- 
lock Day”. was one in which married 
couples were “remarried,” repeating 
the pledges they made on their wed- 
ding day. 

Last week, Dr. Houtain held his sec- 
ond annual “Wedlock Day.” Three 
couples were “remarried” and Dr. 
Houtain listed for them ten command- 
ments to keep their marriages suc- 
cessful. His commandments: 
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1) Thou shalt not worship in differ- 
ent churches, nor neglect to erect a 
family altar for home devotions. 

2) Thou shalt not be a matrimonial 
illiterate, but assure a successful sex 
life by studying a good text book on 
the subject. 

3) Thou shalt not be selfish about 
leisure time. 

4) Remember to keep out of debt, 
sharing thy goods with the other. 

5) Honor thy mate, publicly and 
privately, by affirming the other’s ac- 
complishments. 

6) Thou shalt not resort to decep- 
tion, being fair in all circumstances. 

) Thou shalt observe all laws of 
health and beauty in body, mind and 
soul. 

8) Thou shalt create a mutual per- 
ception of activity, daily arousing the 
other’s pleasurable curiosity. 

9) Thou shalt neither nag nor crit- 
icize, being as courteous to each other 
as thou art to friends. 

10) Thou shalt keep each other as 
the center of interest in objective 


planning. 
——— <> 
Dancer-Evangelist 
A year ago, Dorothy Young was 


touring Europe, South America and 
Cuba as a professional night club danc- 
er, twisting her 5-foot, 108-pound 
frame in the contortions of the rhumba 
and the shag. Last week, to the strains 
of a theme-hymn called “The Beauty 
of Jesus” and sung to the tune of the 
old popular favorite “Pink Lady,” Miss 
Young was exhorting New Yorkers to 
seek solace from their troubles in re- 
ligion. 

The 27-year-old brunette’s metamor- 
phosis from dancer into evangelist 
stemmed from childhood training. Miss 
Young grew up in a devoutly religious 
family as the daughter of the Rev. Rob- 
ert Young, a Methodist minister. But 
she was determined to be a dancer, 
and though “they didn’t entirely ap- 
prove” her parents sent her at the age 
of 6 to study ballet in Pittsburgh. Lat- 
er, after she ran away from Beaver 
College near Philadelphia to pursue 
her chosen art, her father lent a hand. 

Years before, Dr. Young had pro- 
tested when censors threatened to 
close a play called “Damaged Goods” 
starring the famous American actor 
Richard Bennett. Bennett remem- 
bered the favor, and helped Dorothy 
to get jobs dancing in Hollywood and 
on Broadway. Eventually, he intro- 
duced her to Gilbert Kiamie, son of a 
Syrian manufacturer of lingerie, who 
became her dancing partner. During 
the career that followed, Miss Young 
became successively a wife, a mother 
and a divorcee. 

A year ago, she suddenly quit danc- 
ing and went back to her parents in 
Palm Beach, Fla. With her father’s 
aid, she practiced preaching until she 
became an accomplished evangelist. 
Last week, planning a nation-wide 
tour, she explained that she was able 
to “help others” because “I have 
known what trouble is.” The formula 
she preaches is simple: 

Take a pencil and a piece of paper 
and list all the good and bad things 
you have ever done. Then “find 
Jesus” and happiness will follow. 








SCHOOLS 


Pilot Program 


The United States was taking initial 
steps last week to build up a huge 
reservoir of potential flying fighters. 
Following President Roosevelt’s an- 
nouncement of the plan two weeks ago, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority reveal- 
ed details of an experiment expected 
to lead to annual air training of 20,000 
students in several hundred colleges 
and universities. 

During the school semester just 
begun, 300 picked students will each 
receive an average of 50 hours in- 
struction and solo flying experience 
—more than enough to qualify for a 
private pilot’s license. So far, the 
CAA has named seven schools as ex- 
perimental centers—Purdue Univer- 
sity, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Texas A & M College, the 
Georgia School of Technology, and the 
Universities of Alabama, Minnesota 
and Washington. Only those between 
the ages of 18 and 25 who can pass the 
standard’ physical examination for 
commercial pilots will be eligible. 

If this experiment produces favor- 
able results, the first full-scale, one- 
vear training program of 20,000 young 
pilots will get under way in the next 
school year, provided Congress meets 
the estimated cost of $9,800,000. The 
flying courses will be administered by 
the National Youth Administration 
under technical CAA direction. 

With 1,200,000 college students to 
draw from, the Authority anticipated 
no difficulty in “getting the desired 
number of young men and women to 
fly.” Others, however, saw danger in 
the fact that as late as 1937 there were 
only 91 licensed civilian flying in- 
structors in the nation. Such a dearth 
of expert teachers, it was suggested, 
might easily cause numerous fatalities 
in so vast a training program. 

Though the CAA believed its plan 
would “stimulate a healthy develop- 
ment of the aircraft manufacturing 
industry,” it made no bones about the 
project’s military significance. The 
program provides for post-graduate 
training of the best of the student 
pilots to “maintain their value as a 
national defense reserve.” 

Though by far the biggest thing of 
its kind ever undertaken, the pilot 
program was not the first American 
venture into such _ schooling. In 
his annual report last month, J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, noted that 7,000 students in voca- 
tional schools are already training to 
become airplane mechanics. Tennes- 
see gives aviation instruction to 1,500 
high school] students a year, and other 
states are expected soon to follow suit. 

That student opinion would favor 
the CAA plan was strongly indicated 
when the annual convention of the 
American Student Union, once a dog- 
gedly pacifist organization, over- 
whelmingly rejected a proposed pro- 
test against the program. 
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COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 
you cough. 

Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It's 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The “Molst-Threat” Method of Cough Relief 
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EDITORIAL 





Militant Democracy 

Y AND LARGE, President Roose- 

velt delivered a superb message to 
Congress last week. Wholly apart from 
the debatable points it made in favor 
of Federal spending, it was a cogent 
appraisal of democracy’s virtue and 
dictatorship’s vice. More than that, it 
was a heart-warming and eloquent ap- 
peal to free countries everywhere to 
be on guard. 

In sounding clear notes of warning, 
the President did not exaggerate. Vast 
sections of the earth are today in the 
shadow of authoritarian rule. Mil- 
lions of individuals are living under 
governments that thrive only because 
they have absolute power to exercise 
force and suppress liberty of speech, 
press and worship. Inordinate in all 
things, the dictatorial way of life is 
in many ways philosophically obscene 
—<debasing to the human spirit, in- 
credibly cruel to helpless minorities, 
contemptuous of Christian ideals, and 
completely incapable of appreciating 
what it means to have decency and 
morality in the give-and-take of in- 
ternational relations. 

And yet, despite all its obvious and 
revolting vices, the dictatorial way 
of life has spread itself with undeni- 
able vigor. Its growth has affected 
the whole world. Even at this mo- 
ment, in this hemisphere, it is active 
and alert, busily staging a “penetra- 
tion” drive in South America. In face 
of its success since the World war, it 
can be explained only as something 
symptomatic of a disordered age, 
something that grew out of great dis- 
content among the masses, something 
that took root wherever the democrat- 
ic way of life was allowed to become 
weak and befuddled. 

This explanation is immediately sug- 
gestive. For Americans, for us who 
live in the world’s biggest democracy, 
it means only one thing: that the sys- 
tem we live by, that the dream we fol- 
low, that the creed we profess, must 
be effective and successful enough to 
serve as a shining example to people 
everywhere, whether they be oppress- 
ed or free. As the President said in 
his message to Congress, America is 
“off on a race to make democracy 
work.” And unless we make it work, 


unless we continue to perfect it, there 
can be little hope of stopping forces that 
are now so inimical to Christian ideal- 
ism, to a free civilization that slowly 
evolved from a struggle against autoc- 
racy, to whole masses of men who still 
believe with all their souls that life 








liberty is not life at all. 

It is not merely by chance that sci- 
ence now joins with religion in a bat- 
tle of minds and morals against the 
Dark-Age ideologies of the dictator- 
ships. It is not merely by chance that 
all true believers in democracy, all 
true believers in the objective search 
for truth, all true believers in Chris- 
tianity, are as one in recognizing the 
black evils of totalitarianism. The 
threat is plain; it cannot be ignored 
by anybody who thinks the human 
spirit is important enough to be worth 
fighting for. 

How does one fight against dictator- 
ship when dictatorship is on _ the 
march? The answer is that dictator- 
ship stops marching when it reaches 
the gates of successful democracy. It 
can carry on only where there is un- 
rest, only where there is economic and 
social maladjustment. One does not 
have to be a historian to know that 
there were dictatorships in other cen- 
turies, and that they fell. An equally 
familiar fact is that democracy for a 
long time has operated as the best po- 
litical system devised by man. That 
system weakens and fails only when 
the men within it weaken and fail. And 
that is why it is now so necessary for 
democratic nations to take courageous 
action in guaranteeing that their way 
of life is a way that works. 

For us in America, the task should 
not be hard. We have a working de- 
mocracy already, but we must keep it 
working by improving upon it in ac- 
cordance with the times. If we are to 
be a shining example to the world, we 
must have a union of forces striving 
constantly for social and economic 
betterment. With this, all that is 
needed is a full understanding that 
democracy cannot die when its mus- 
cles are strengthened by militant, mass 
intelligence. 


without 
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The Spirit of the 76th 


ITH the fanfare and ceremony 
usually reserved for the opening 

of the World Series, the 76th Congress 
of the United States convened in Wash- 
ington last week. Handsomely-gown- 
ed ladies crowded the galleries; a scat- 
tering of frock coats was seen among 
the Senators; Washington streets were 
again filled with legislators in cowboy 
boots, string ties, black fedoras ; the Cap- 
itol spittoons were newly burnished. 
One Congressman arrived on a spe- 
cial train, accompanied by 150 constit- 
uents who had paid $50 apiece for the 
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Pathfinder 
privilege of riding from Pittsburgh t., 
Washington with their champion. A: 
other freshman Congressman was 

dered about on Capitol Hill, asking 
“Where is the lower chamber? I'\. 


been elected to the lower chamber bu 
I can’t find it.” 


Republicans were swelling wit! 
pride over election gains and over th 
additional number of seats filled o 
their side in both houses. Democrat 
were embarrassed by opening salvo 
fired by members of their own party, 
Secretaries Ickes and Perkins and At 
torney General Murphy, who scarce] 
had time to try his new swivel chair i 
the Justice Building, were under attack 
by Representative Martin Dies. Dem 
ocratic relief officials were confront 
ed with the Sheppard committee repor! 
which declared WPA funds had been 
used in an effort to swing election 
votes, 





Re-elected Speaker Bankhead had 
kind words to say about the new 
House minority leader, Representative 
Joseph Martin, who in turn had nice 
things to say about Bankhead. The 
latter then enlivened the proceedings 
by cracking the old chestnut about 
how he hoped “Joe Martin would be 
leader of the minority for many, many 
years to come.” 

Before President Roosevelt had 
ended his message and the legislators 
had had time to think about what he 
had said, Democrats were acclaiming 
it as the greatest speech since the 
Gettysburg Address and some Repub- 
licans were attacking it as shallow, 
ineffectual, pointless and insincere. 

So it was that the 76th Congress 
started—in that perennially exciting 
atmosphere of color, of charges, of 
bickering, of hope for the future, of 
important things under way. It was 
not yet time for outraged business- 
men and editorial writers to cry out 
that Congress ought to wind up its 
affairs, go home and give the country 
arest. That would come later. 

Meanwhile, the day, the attention, 
the headlines all belonged to the men 
who make the laws for America. And 
a queer group they are. Some of the 
group are young, fresh-faced and ideal- 
istic. Some are aging, tired and cyni- 
cal. It is a group full of arguments and 
self-importance, of dignity and school- 
boy clownishness, of harsh words and 
pleasant friendliness. It has axe- 
grinders, windbags, radicals, reac- 
tionaries, New Dealers, anti-New Deal- 
ers. It is one of the most motley 
groups the votes of millions of citizens 
could possibly bring together. And 
we wouldn’t exchange a one of them 
for the total membership of the Reich- 
stag, the Italian Parliament, the Japan- 
ese Diet and the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


L week, for the 20th consecutive 
year, Ellis B. Betts was at his post 
in the Capitol when a Congress open- 
ed. Betts is the man who runs the 
private House of Representatives ele- 
vator. All day long he conveys Con- 
gressmen from the subway to the 
House floor, and back. Without him, 
we daresay, Congress could not have 
opened last week. 

We have this feeling of utter con- 
fidence in Mr. Betts from having inter- 
viewed him in his elevator, riding up 
and down with him for about 15 min- 
utes while he told us about his job. 
It was a rather distracting interview, 
however, punctuated by cries of 
“Going down! Step back in the car, 
please!” 

For those who enter his car, Betts 
has a small repertoire of remarks to 
break the ice. “Top of the well with 
McGinty!” is for passengers going all 
the way up to the press gallery. A 
buzz from the basement calls for the 
comment: “Just a minute—I’ve got a 
Democrat in the ditch.” If the haul is 
a short one without significance, Betts 
observes: “Going up during the mild 
days of January.” If none of these 
conversational springboards gets a re- 
sponse, Betis falls back on, “Well, | 
see the country’s still safe.” 

When he was 19 years old down in 
Georgia, Betts had a dream in which 
he saw the Capitol dome, Next morn- 
ing he told his friends he was sure 
he was going to work in Washington, 
but they only laughed at him. Some 
25 years later the dream came true, 
“At 12 o’clock noon on the 30th day 
of January, 1918,” says Betts, who 
prides himself on his memory, “the 
late Judge Charles H. Brand of the 
10th Congressional District of Georgia 
called me in and asked me if I wanted 
to work in Washington. Three hours 
later I was on the train.” Betts has 
never had any other dreams come true. 











VENTY years in the capital have 

failed to alter either Betts’ Georgia 
accent or his crackling Georgia guffaw. 
He is a tall man who looks a little like 
the American eagle. As soon as we 
said we wanted to interview him he 
was very affable. “I’ve had quite a 
little notoriety, in my position,” he 
told us. 

As soon as a new Congress meets, 
Betts studies the pictures and records 
of the new members so that he can 
greet them by name, His bedroom is 
hung with pictures of past Congresses. 
Politics is his passion. His favorite 
passengers are Majority Leader Sam 
Rayburn of Texas and Republican 
Congressman Robert Rich of Pennsyl- 
vania because they talk politics with 
him. Betts himself is a Georgia grass- 
roots Democrat who voted for Eugene 
Talmadge in the last Senatorial elec- 
tion. “I’ve always been a Talmadge 
man,” he says. As a young man in the 
1890s, though, Betts was a Populist and 
even helped write the 1896 party plat- 


form: for free silver, inflation, govern- 


ment-run railroads, the Nicaragua 
canal, and William Jennings Bryan. 


Though he knows each Congressman 
by name and can tell him how many 
years he has been in Congress and 
from what district he hails, Betts is 
never awed. When statesmen dally 
with one foot in the corridor, talking 
to friends, Betts has been known to 
speak sharply to them, remarking that 
he cannot wait around all day. Even 
the Vice President of the United States 
has been told to step lively if he wants 
to catch this car, going up in the mild 
days of February. 


ESIDES being an elevator opera- 

tor, Betts is a columnist. Once a 
week he sits down and writes off a 
page of “Notes from the Capitol” for 
the Jackson County Herald, published 
next door to his home town of Athens, 
Ga. The Betts column chastely avoids 
gossip and confines itself to simple 
declarative sentences such as_ that 
such-and-such a Congressman—*“‘an 
honorable man”—has been re-elected 
to the 76th Congress. 

Two months a year Betts, who is a 
bachelor, goes home to see his sisters 
in Georgia. Always during an elec- 
tion, he goes home to vote. He likes 
to dabble in local politics. “We’ve got 
no opposition down there, you know,” 
he told us. “Lawd yes, we’re all Dem- 
ocrais.” Last time he went home, the 
governor of Georgia invited him over 
for a visit. “A real nice man,” says 
Betts. 

As we thanked him and stepped out 
of the elevator, Betts called us back 
and pressed a small metal tube into 
our hand. “Smell that,” he ordered. 
An odor of rancid mustard brought the 
tears to our eyes. “Keep it,” said 
Betts. “Keep it and smell it. It will 
clear up your colds, It has my name 
and address on the wrapper. I give 
them to people. Well—top of the 
well with McGinty!” 


* . . 


HEN that man Roosevelt entered 
the White House, he abolished 
the traditional New Year’s Day recep- 
tion for the general public, in order to 


spare himself the strain of hand- 
shaking. This made no difference 
whatever to John W. Hunefeld, a 


forthright Washingtonian, 

Throughout the regimes of Coolidge 
and Hoover, Mr. Hunefeld—a house- 
painter— had enjoyed one day a year 
of national publicity. On New Year’s 
morning he was always the first man 
waiting on the White House doormat. 
No New Deal was going to spoil his 
record. Bright and early, from 1934 
through 1938, Mr. Hunefeld showed up 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue on New 
Year’s Day and was photographed 
chatting with White House police. 

This year Mr. Hunefeld went to bed 
early as usual on New Year’s Eve. At 
4:45 a, m, he arose, breakfasted, brush- 
ed his fine silken mustaches and stroll- 
ed to the White House. “I don’t ac- 
tually expect to see this fellow Roose- 
velt,” said Mr. Hunefeld, “but I got 
the habit now.” 
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To relieve — and help remove 


Dandruff, use Glover's Mange Medicine and 
massage vm ae for over a half-century. This famous 
method of treatment also helps check Excessive Falling 
Hair; aids new hair growth in Patchy Baldness, stimu- 
lates the scalp. 
For the shampoo, use Glover's Medicated Soap 
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ill Coughing? 
Still Coughing? 

Even if other medicine has failed, don’t 
be discouraged, try Creomulsion. Your 
druggist is authorized to refund your 
money if you are not thoroughly satisfied 
with the benefits obtained. Creomulsion 
is one word, ask for it plainly, see that 
the name on the bottle is Creomulsion, 
and you'll get the genuine product and 
the relief you want. (Adv.) 
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One Cent a 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash benefits have 
already been paid to one-cent-a-day policyholders by 
National Protective Insurance Co., the oldest and 
largest company of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Principal Sum 
benefits of $4,000, increasing to $6,000. Maximum 
monthly benefits of $100 are payable up to 24 months. 
Large cash sums are paid immediately for fractures, 
cislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits are paid for 
any and every accident. Same old price—just one 
cent a day. Age limits for policy—-men, women and 
children—ages 7 to 80 years. 

SEND NO MONEY 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, simply send 
name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and relation- 
ship. No application to fill out, no medical exami- 
nation. After reading policy, which will be mailed to 
you, either return it or send $3.65, which pays you 
up for a whole year—365 days. Write National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo.. today while offer is still open. 
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Pius XI 


Italians call him il papa. To Ger- 
mans, he is der Papst; to Danes, 
Paven; to Frenchmen, le pape. His 
Finnish name is paavi, his Persian 
name Pap, his Polish name papiez. 
In the Latin of the Roman Catholic 
Church he is Papa, Summus Pontifex, 
Pontifex Maximus, Servus Servorum 
Dei. 

His mother named him Achille Am- 
brosio Damiano Ratti, and upon his 
election as Pope in 1922 he renamed 
himself Pius XI “because Pius is a 
name of peace.” : 

Supreme head of the most farflung 
religious empire on earth, numbering 
330,000,000 souls, he is also absolute 
ruler of the world’s smallest inde- 
pendent state, Vatican City, a toy 
kingdom completely surrounded by 
Italy, issues its own passports, stamps 
and coins and has its own railroad 
station, flying field, jail, and shortwave 
radio station, Its daily newspaper, 
Osservatore Romano, is the only paper 
in Italy uncensored by the Fascists. 

Vatican City is a symbol of the 
pontificate of Pius XI. Since 1870, 
when the Papal State was embodied in 
the kingdom of Italy, all Popes had 
considered themselves prisoners of 
Italy. In 1929, however, Pius negoti- 
ated a treaty with Premier Mussolini. 
In return for a financial sacrifice and 
recognition of the house of Savoy as 
the ruling dynasty of Italy, the Vatican 
won full property and sovereignty 
rights over 109 acres on the right bank 
of the river Tiber. 

Tiny as it was, that toehold on the 
Tiber’ re-established the Catholic 
Church as a temporal power, How far 
Pius has gone in consolidating his 
gain became apparent last week. From 
London, it was announced that Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain, when he visits Rome this week, 
would pay an official call on the Pope; 
that the British Legation would enter- 
tain the College of Cardinals at a state 
luncheon; and that the Vatican would 
soon send to London for the first time 
a permanent Apostolic Delegate with 
full diplomatic standing. 

Because Pius had left Rome last May 
rather than meet Adolf Hitler, a Cath- 
olic by birth, his cordiality to Neville 
Chamberlain, a Protestant, was strik- 
ing proof of a striking fact: that white- 
haired Pope Pius has entered, in his 
8ist year, upon the most strenuous 
battle of his life. Describing the Nazi 
swastika as “a cross inimical to the 
cross of Christ,” he has declared war 
on behalf of his church and all Chris- 
tianity against the racial doctrines 
and extreme nationalism of authori- 
tarian powers such as Germany. 

Achille Ratti, he who was to be- 
come Pius XI, was born May 30, 1857, 
fourth son of a well-to-do silk-factory 
manager in the busy silk-weaving 
town of Desio, Italy. As a small boy 
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Pius Is Catholicism’s Supreme Head 


he attended parochial schoo] in Desio 
but spent his summer vacations at 
Lake Como with his uncle, a parish 
priest. A frequent visitor at his uncle’s 
house was the Archbishop of Milan. 
Attracted by Achille’s grave manner, 
the Archbishop arranged to send the 
boy to college. After graduating with 
honors from the Theological Seminary 
at Milan, young Ratti went to Rome to 
study at the Lombard College. He took 
the degrees of philosophy, theology, 
and canon law, At 22, he was ordain- 
ed a priest. 

He was then a ruddy, curly-haired, 
bespectacled young man who played a 
good game of billiards and whose 
greatest pleasure, outside his vocation, 
was mountain-climbing. On Monte 
Rosa, north of Milan on the Italo-Swiss 
border, the Italian Alpine Club has 
put up a marker to the Pope’s athletic 
prowess. In 1889, accompanied by 
another young priest and two guides, 
Ratti made the first successful ascent 
of the Italian side of Monte Rosa. He 
and his party passed their first night 
on a ledge of hardened snow 15,180 
feet above sea level. The ledge was 
so narrow that their feet dangled in 
space. Their coffee, wine, and eggs 
were frozen solid, and they had only 
a few drops of brandy and some choco- 
late among them. They did not dare 
sleep. Writing about it later, Ratti 
called it “that marvellous night.” 

In an ascent of Mont Blanc a year 
later, the future Pope saved the life 
of his guide, who had fallen into a 
crevasse. Ratti’s last Alpine climb 
was in 1913. Years later, however, he 
sent this cable to a party of English- 
men about to attempt the ascent of Mt. 
Everest: “May God, who dwells on the 
heights, bless your expedition.” When 
the expedition’s report was sent to 
him, Pius sat up most of one night 
to read it, 

After becoming a priest he served 
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for a few months in a village parish 
and for five years as professor at 
Milan’s Theological Seminary. In 1888 
he was appointed assistant librarian at 
Milan’s Ambrosian Library, and in 
1910 he was called to the great Vatican 
Library in Rome. With a passion for 
organization he re-catalogued the 
Vatican’s books, restored old manu- 
scripts, expanded the coin collection 
and the Profane Museum. Meanwhile 
he penned learned papers for maga- 
zines of archaeology. 

To the surprise of those who had 
never heard of him, this quiet librarian 
was chosen by Pope Benedict XV as 
his emissary to Poland and Russia in 
1918. Ratti soon justified the wisdom 
of the choice. His influence led the 
new Polish state to declare in its Con- 
stitution that Catholicism occupied the 
first position in the state- When the 
Bolshevists invaded Poland in July, 
1920, every foreign minister in War- 
saw fled his post—except Ratti. 

As recognition of his work in Po- 
land, Ratti was appointed Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan by Pope Benedict 
in June, 1921. Seven months later 
Benedict died. The cardinals retired 
to the Vatican’s Sistine Chapel to elect 
anew pope. On the fifth day of voting, 
Cardinal Ratti was elected. He had 
been a fourth choice. Neither of the 
two leading candidates had been able 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. A third Cardinal had been 
elected, but declined. Cardinal Ratti 
accepted. On Feb. 11, 1922, with all 
the medieval splendor of his church, 
he became the “Servant of the Serv- 
ants of God.” As such, to Catholics 
throughout the world, he is a voice 
speaking infallibly on all matters of 
faith and morals. 

Pius, who came to power in the 
same year as Mussolini, at first look- 
ed on Fascism as a possible ally 
against Communism. Since the rise of 
Nazism and the creation of the Rome- 
Berlin axis, however, the Vatican’s 
attitude toward the totalitarian states 
has become more and more openly 
hostile. International and universal 
as its name implies, the Catholic 
Church is battling against dictatorial 
policies that set up barriers between 
man and man and between nation and 
nation. In more ways than one, it has 
found that totalitarianism is a kind of 
neo-pagan political religion wholly 
out of keeping with the teachings of 
Christ and repugnant to the spiritual 
concept that mankind is a single fam- 
ily worshiping a single God. 

At 81, Pius is old and sick and tired. 
His mind, however, is as lucid as ever, 
his reasoning as subtle, and his cour- 
age as bold as on the day when he 
tackled Monte Rosa’s icy flanks. 
Against the military might of Hitler’s 
Germany he has pitted the spiritual 
might of the Papacy, which traces its 
authority back through 260 Popes to 
St. Peter. In an increasingly material- 
istic world, Pius XI reminds mankind 
that dictators have died and their 
kingdoms crumbled, while the Roman 
Catholic Church, 20 centuries old, still 
thrives. 
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Although “they have had no trouble | 
and are still in love,’ JACKIE COO- 


GAN, child star of the silent films, and 
BETTY GRABLE, his actress wife, 
were living apart last week. Miss 
Grable, at her mother’s home, explain- 
ed: “There isn’t any talk of divorce. 
This is just a sensible arrangement...” 
Coogan, staying with an uncle, admit- 
ted: “It’s true we are separated, but I 
still love Betty very much.” 

After he announeed he had obtained 
54 proposals for a woman who wrote 
him that she was lonely, Governor A. 
HARRY MOORE of New Jersey 
promptly received 12 more 
pleas. 
the lonely heart business and, 
that most of the letters were from 
New York, asked plaintively: “Why 
don’t they write to Governor Lehman? 
He’s the one that ought to get the 
work in that state.” 

Before a mixed crowd of 17,000 
society enthusiasts and ordinary 
sports followers, red-headed DONALD 
BUDGE, until recently world’s fore- 
most amateur tennis player, made his 
professional] debut in New York City 
by trouncing ELLSWORTH VINES, 
pro champion. Budge’s victory was 
so one-sided that when ALICE MAR- 
BLE, U. S. women’s amateur cham- 
pion, told spectators they had seen 
“tennis as fine as one could expect to 
see anywhere,” the crowd booed lus- 
tily. Budge has been guaranteed an 
income of $75,000 from his present 
tour, 


noting 


* * * 


In a monograph on The Science of 
Naming Negro Babies, Dr. A. P. Hud- 
son of Chapel Hill, N. C., contended 
that many colored people’s names put 
white nomenclature to shame. As ex- 
amples, he cited a medical-minded 
mother who called her child POSI- 
TIVE WASSERMANN; an illegitimate 
baby labeled LAZY LOVE; and a boy 
known as AND SEVEN TIMES THOU 
SHALT WALK AROUND JERICHO, 
who was called “Thou” for short. 

After strenuously protesting her in- 
nocence, Mrs. ELMA N. LAUER, wife 
of a New York State Supreme Court 
Justice, pleaded guilty to a smuggling 
conspiracy in which she illegally pro- 
cured entry into this country of $1,833 
worth of Paris gowns. Similar charges 
brought an earlier plea of guilty from 
GEORGE BURNS, radio and movie 
comedian. Mrs. Lauer is liable to a 
maximum sentence of eight years im- 
prisonment and $25,000 in fines. 

A $100,000 slander sult against Mayor 
FIORELLO H. LaGUARDIA of New 
York City, who called a heckler a 
“bum” during the political campaign 
last fall, was dismissed. The court 
ruled that the Mayor’s words were not 
slanderous, but “at their worst were 
merely abusive and ill-chosen.” 
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CHILDREN’S 
COUGHS 


(due to colds) 


Don’t let distress of chest colds or spas- 
modic croupy coughs due to colds go 
untreated! Rub Children’s Musterole on 
child’s throat, chest and back at once. 
This milder form of regular Musterole 
penetrates the surface skin, warms and 
stimulates local circulation. Floods the 
bronchial tubes with its soothing, reliev- 


ing vapors. M 


brings such speedy 


usterole 
relief because it’s MORE than “just a 
salve.” Recommended by a doctors 


and nurses. 


Children’s (mild) and Extra Strong, 406. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bu- 


reau. All druggists. 


CHILDREN’S 





FACE POWDER 








cost. Five bewitching 


this introductor 


MILD 


$1 Box Airglow 


To Introduce 


this marvelous face powder 
in the United States we will 
give away FREE for a lim- 
ited time, 
Box of 


LADY BARBARA 


FACE POWDER 


Send only 15¢ in stamps or 
coin to cover postage and 
handling costs and we will send you a full size $1.00 
box of Lady Barbara Airglow Face Powder, the face 
powder with radiant charm, without — Ba amt ‘s 


shades: 
Rachel, Brunette ane Sus T Tin, Take’ yo of 
offer. Be radiant and o—, 
with LADY BARBARA AIRGLOW 


JACKSON SALES CO., 68th St., Srategiindi ies 





FREE! 






a full size $1 





Airglow 








Natural, 







Now WV Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. 


(non-acid) 
To eat 


and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 


FASTEETH on your plates. 
Checks 
Get FASTEETH at any 


pasty taste or feeling. 
(denture breath). 
drug store. 


FREE 
Books for 


PATENT AnD SELL your 
invention! These are two 
distinct procedures, and there’s 
the RIGHT way to go about 
each. That'‘is why we offer 
these two Free Books—68 pages 
of facts about how the law is 
=: aS you, what 
._— patent attorney 
for you, how to apply 
for @ patent, and much 
115 mechanical mo are 
shown. Also free, and sent 
with the books, our Evidence 
of Invention form whieh may 
aid you establishing = 
date of your inven 
of evidence that might 
valuable. 


. Evins £Co.. 





I 149- oy Washington. o. 
esone Protection” and 


Send me your Free Books, 


No gummy, 
“plate 


gooey, 
odor”’ 


fpyentOrs 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
NOW! 


Get these books, learn 


payments. Genuine per- 
sonal attention. So mail 
the coupon today ! 





- -! 


“When and How to Sell an Invention’. 
I eceiesecenesestenicitencpesinecessilia 
Address 
1a H49 


City 


c.oo.s.ss sas aaean a 
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iF YOU HAVE 


GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 


then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


As a Hair Color Specialist ecialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, | am proud of my Color Imparter 
for Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 
GOOD for the scalp and dandruff; it can’t leave 


ee 











stains. As 
more youth 

free trial bottle onde book say yg how Gre 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color 


| 
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ae Finn Mie MASS. ecu 
Siw’. 


ou use it, the gray hair ce pout a darker, 
Rite color. I want to convince Lee ing 
MASS. 
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Comes complete—ready to use. No 

batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 

tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 

ception. rerentess, works immedi- 

ately. enyw here in bed, office. 
at 





Drgetcal will omet Tt you music, 
‘ay postman 


we conta | postage, 
2 rein st, b seavEs, Chicago. fit. 
Attractive proposition For . gents.) 


Brand NEW! 
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10-Day Trial—Easy ae 
Guaranteed Brand New latest REM- 
INGTON CADET modelonly $19.96, 
dur thie sensational eale. Also 
= , Corona and mow money: 
ht Portables ot cont 
prices. Also 


rebuilt and ora full atze of +6 saving. 
international Typewriter Exch., » Sept. 18s, CHICAGS 


V. O.NGtie VITAE ORE 


SAFE AND RELIABLE HOME MEDICINE 
PRAISED BY THOUSANDS 


If you are afflicted with a stubborn, but curable 
ailment, and have not tried this famous, old- 
fashioned family medicine, send $1.00 for a full 
month’s treatment. Contains compounds of 
Iron, Copper, Sodium, Magnesium and Sulphur. 
Guaranteed free of harmful or habit producing 
drugs. Money back if not satisfied. 


THEO. NOEL CO. parrSf 2" Gucacs 





sides to ee OASTER 
ie lar enough fox four = 
wood bod Yours for 
E Sachet 
medi- 


ee Dintment, ont, sold 
to friends a a x and re- 
mitting per catalog. SPECIAL: La: 
only id boxes—$3 worth, It's easy, 
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FALSE TEETH 


Day iy Dental Pla tates 






AS LOW A: AS ; $6. 75 


| 
| 
Should fit perfectly. Workman- 
ship and material Guaranteed. 
| 
} 
| 
' 






Teeth made from your personal —, 
look beautiful. Wear plates 60 days if not de- 
lighted with fit and your improved appearance 

the trial costs nothing. Money Back rantee. 


Rush for FREE 

SEND NO MONEY Impression mantertal and 

catalog of LOW prices. oot it right now! 
SUPERVISED 


FERRIS - GRIGSBY ‘DENTAL | LAB., INC. 
Dept. 170, 6247 $.HALSTED ST.CHICAGO, 

















00 SHOW FREE SAMPLES BDSM 


Amazing New Kind OF 


‘oar. TABLECLOTH 


Women pay co sight! Many gorgeous 
atterns! 3. like fine linen—wears 
tter! No washing or ironing. Wipe 
clean with damp cloth! Amazing low 
uehes. Also oomarete big-profit line 

sses, shirts, hose, lingerie. 
GET FREE SAMPLES! S22, for ice 
* Samples table- 
cloths. Give color choice. Samples com- 
plete line included. Write quick. 
@. §. MELVILLE CO., Dept. 1258, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“Postalized” Rail Plan 

WOULD YOU BELIEVE THE RAIL- 
ROADS COULD CARRY YOU FROM 
NEW YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO 
FOR $5.00? 

This eye-catching question, head- 
lining a full-page advertisement in the 
New York Times three weeks ago, 
publicized the most revolutionary of 
the many plans now being thrust for- 
ward to aid the wtp oe by railroad in- 
dustry. Last week, despite its sweep- 
ingly unorthodox character, the “Hast- 
ings Plan for Postalizing Transporta- 
tion” seemed headed for serious con- 
sideration in high quarters, 

Purporting to be the idea of 38-year- 
old John Hastings, New York State 
Senator from Brooklyn,the plan would 
junk the present highly complex sys- 
tem of rail freight and passenger rates 
for a simplified, nationally coordinat- 
ed schedule of low rates, much like 
those used for parcel post. Hastings 
would divide the nation into nine rail- 
road zones and set a standard charge 
of $1 for a one-way trip in a passenger 
coach between any two points within 
a single zone. Pullman and other 
special services would cost extra, up 
to a maximum of $15 for “de luxe” 
travel. Under this system, one could 
span the continent in a coach for $5, 
or travel between New York and Chi- 
cago for $1. 

Behind Hastings’s startling proposal 
lay the theory that the railroads, as a 
mass production industry, should 
adopt mass production methods. The 
New Yorker argued that standard low 
rates would swell the volume of rail 
travel and freight so tremendously that 
the carriers would profit, the pres- 
ent huge railroad plant would be in- 
adequate to meet demand, new equip- 
ment would have to be ordered and 
great avenues of employment would be 
reopened, Therefore, he contended, 
“postalizing” would not only solve the 
railroad problem, bit would also end 
unemployment and wipe out the ne- 
cessity for relief. 

With newspapers avoiding all edi- 
torial comment, the Hastings plan 
might have sunk gently into oblivion 
had it not been for Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, leading exponent of rail legis- 
lation in Congress. Wheeler wrote the 
ICC that “on its face, the plan looks 
good to me” and asked an opinion on 
its feasibility from the railroads’ view- 
point. 

That viewpoint was expected to be 
hostile. The railroads cold-shoulder- 
ed the “postalizing” scheme when it 


+ Of the “‘friends’’ who Hastings says are backing 
his plan, he will name only one: Frank R. Fageol, a 
bus and truck manufacturer of Kent, Ohio. The office 
maintained by Hastings in Washington would neither 
confirm nor deny rumors that another backer was no 
less a personage than Henry Ford. Although some 
capital circles called the scheme ‘‘absurd,”’ it was 
pointed out that Joseph B. Eastman, member of the ICC 
and former Federal Coordinator of Transportation, had 
once urged that it receive serious consideration. 





International 


Hastings Advertised a Startling Proposal 


was advanced several years ago. Chief 
clue to their objections was a proposal 
tucked away in the middle of Hast- 
ings’s ad: a new Railroad Authority 
“would offer to exchange its low in- 
terest rate bonds for all present rail- 
road securities at an equitable price” 
and “would function by contracting 
with present railroad managements for 
their operation.” 

Although this seemed on the surface 
to amount to nothing less than govern- 
ment ownership of the roads, Wheel- 
er’s request made it seem certain that 
the Hastings idea would get attention 
from the ICC and perhaps from Con- 
gress, Another fact that promised 
well for the plan was that it was well- 
timed. Shortly after its introduction 
to the public, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced that the 
Class I roads had lost 125 million dol- 
lars in 1938. 


FSA “Soviet” 


A little-publicized New Deal exper- 
iment is the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration’s program of buying farms so 
as to rent them to deserving but strand- 
ed tenants, After progressing steadily 
but quietly for almost a year, this ex- 
periment hit the headlines last week 
because a resigning FSA official brand- 
ed one of the projects a “soviet.” 

Under the 10-million-dollar Tenant 
Purchase Act, the FSA invested $500,- 
000 in housing, irrigation, equipment 
and livestock for 4,200 acres of what 
once was cotton land near Coolidge, 
Ariz. Sixty hard-up farm families 
from cotton pickers’ shacks in the 
valley were settled on the land as 
FSA tenants and organized into a 
cooperative. 

Using cooperative methods under 
FSA direction, the farmers shifted 
1,800 acres from cotton to alfalfa, 
planted some barley and wheat and 
began to build up stocks of beef cattle, 
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milk cows, turkeys and chickens for 
both sale and home use. With a guar- 
anteed cash minimum of $50 a month, 
each family was able to round out its 
food needs at a cooperative store. 
One-fourth of proceeds from crop 
sales the cooperative contracted to pay 
to the government as rent, which the 
FSA figured as a three per cent return 
on its investment. Any remaining prof- 
its were to be split among the 60 fam- 
ilies, and their average annual cash 
income was expected eventually to 
reach $1,200. 

Though he admitted that the FSA 
tenants were “conservative-minded” 
and well-satisfied with their lot, R. A. 
Faul quit as manager of the project 
last week because he thought it was 
basically Communistic. 

Whatever its economic character, 
the FSA’s cooperative Arizona project 
seemed last week to be flourishing as 
a social unit. With no bachelors in 
town, most of the families’ leisure 
{ime was spent at home or in the coop- 
erative recreation center. Without a 
policeman, the community boasted 
only two local laws: (1) there must 
be no drunken brawling, and (2) fam- 
ily clotheslines must run north and 
south, 


Briefs 


gq Dr. F. W. Hochstetter, research 
chemist who has invented a process 
for making newsprint from wheat 
straw, announced that the product 
would soon be tried out on highspeed 
newspaper presses. He said that the 
newsprint made from straw could be 
manufactured for from $10 to $15 less 
a ton than the wood-pulp variety. 


q A study by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers shows that 
American workers receive far more in 
real wages than workers in countries 
ruled by dictators. The report stated: 
“A factory worker in the United States 
can buy four times as much food and 
clothing with an hour’s wage as a 
German worker, nine times as much 
as an Italian worker and nearly 12 
times as much as a Russian worker.” 


EEE seen commen 


@ For “conduct or proceeding in- 
consistent with just and equitable 
principles of trade,” the New York 
Stock Exchange last fortnight expelled 

A. Sisto, head of the well-known 
brokerage house of J. A. Sisto & Co., 
and one of Wall Street’s most colorful 
characters. Sisto, a reputed friend of 
Mussolini, was accused of selling to his 
Sisto Financial Corporation 1,000 
shares of its own stock at $23 a share 
which he had just purchased at $15.12 
a share. 


@ Except for “technical changes,” 
including revival of processing taxes, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration will ask Congress for no 
amendments to the 1938 Farm Act, 
Assistant AAA Administrator J. B. 
Huston announced last fortnight. He 
declared that the Act offers the “best 
possible program under present cir- 
cumstances” and asked that it be given 
a chance to prove its worth. 


WOMEN 
One of Three 


Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward has gone 
through life holding a good many jobs 
that no woman ever held before. 

Last week, by appointment of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Ellen Woodward had 
become one of three women in the 
executive branch of the Federal gov- 
ernment to receive as much as $10,000 
a year.t+ As successor to Miss Mary 
Dewson, who resigned last month be- 
cause of illness, she is the only female 
member of the “three-man” Social Se- 
curity Board. Before being named to 
her new post, she was the only female 
member of Harry Hopkins’s staff of 
assistant WPA administrators, having 
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Mrs. Woodward Has a Liking for Work 


charge of the WPA’s theater, writers’, 
art, music and women’s projects. 

The new Social Security Board mem- 
ber is slender, blue-eyed, red-haired 
and 51. Mother of a grown son now 
working in Los Angeles, she is a career 
woman with charm, tact, energy and 
a special liking for work. Although 
her family’s political reputation may 
have got her a head start in public 
life (her father was the late U. S. 
Senator William V. Sullivan and her 
husband was the late Judge Albert Y. 
Woodward) her own administrative 
ability has put her where she is. 

Born in Oxford, Miss., she was 
graduated from a women’s college in 
1905, but did not start her political 
career until] after her husband’s death 
in 1925. Then she was elected to the 
Mississippi state legislature. When 
her first term ended in 1928, she was 
appointed to the Mississippi State 
Board of Development, an agency 
which aimed to improve the industrial, 
agricultural, social and educational af- 
fairs of the state. Within three years 
she had become its first feminine 


+ Secretary of Labor Perkins gets $15,000 a year, and 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Minister to Norway, gets 
$10,000. 











WV. don't promise a “wonder cure” for chil- 
dren’s colds, BUT most folks advise a good 
“clearing out” as the first step in dealing with 
colds—and FEEN-A-MINT’s ideal because young- 
sters take it gladly. No tears or tantrums. 
FEEN-A-MINT tastes good—children get all its 
famous benefits simply by chewing. No wonder 
folks say: “It seems just like magic!" Mil- 
lions rely on FEEN-A-MINT—try it yourself! 


FEEN-A-MINT sesso" 


Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play by note, Piano, ! 
Violin, Ukulele, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Piano Accordion, Saxo- 
phone, Clarinet, or any 
other instrument. ‘Wonderful 
improved method. Simple as A 

No ‘“‘numbers’’ or trick 
et Cost averages only few 
cents a day. Over 700,000 
students. 


FREE BOOK Write today for Free Booklet and Free 


Dem- 
onstration Lesson explaining this methed in detail. Tell what your 
favorite instrument is and write name ¢ address piainiy. Instra- 
us supplied when needed, cash or cr 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUS:C, 1061 Brunswick Bidg., New York, N.Y. 



































SALE CATALOG—FREE 


Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at 
FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
i) Terms. Write todayforF REE 
ii CATALOG. New styles, new 
features, new colors. 30 days 
FREE trial — 24-hour ship- 
ments. The Kalamazoo 
Stove & Furnace Company, 
961 Rochester Avenue 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 






* + Here’s farm 
-f without—EN- (Japanese style) OF 
Stimulates local circulation for the relief 
ins of Neuralgia, Sprains, Sore Muscles, Fa- 
we and Exposure, also the discomfort of 
Colds and _ GBrenehial  ftrritation. 
N-AR-CO has been doing it for over 50 years, 
Rest insurance against a crop of troubles. Get EN-AR-CO 
today and get your quick pain relief. All Druggists. 


NATIONALREMEDY CO. maneinu.s.a. NEW YORK 
IF YOU NEED iEED EXTRA MONEY 


MGapanese susie) Otte 





Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
WASHINGTON. D. O. 


PATHFINDER .....+-++++++ 


PARADISE SEED CO., Box 310 PARADISE. PA. 


WANTED oftcinat POEMS, SONGS 


for PUBLICATION and RADIO 


and for submission to motion picture, record and 
transcription ets 


Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36F , Portiand, Portland, Ore. 
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8 vassotice aay Petunias; Fi L- 
New. Zinnias; var. splendid New 
2. kinds aclisious Radish; 11 wwe “crisp 
ttuce; 9 kinds f Tomatoes & ‘8 
Seaton (Value $1) all for 10c handling. @ A 
se For return mailing & this adv. 
with neighbors’ names _ who have gardens 
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. d and New Catalog 
THE tose SEED Co. Box 21-w St. Charies, Ts 
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HERE’S GOOD 
NEWS FOR 
SKINNY FOLKS 


Who are ashamed of their skinny bodies and 
can't seem to gainanounceno matter how much 
they eat. Experts in nutrition say a frequent 
cause of these conditions is malnourishment. 
When that’s what’s wrong, try Kelpamalt. 

The body’s chemical processes that change 
digested food into rich blood and firm flesh 
require certain minerals ... elements often 
deficient in the daily diet. Kelpamait helps 
provide these nutritional elements, without 
which good nourishment may be wasted. Its 
iron, copper and calcium, as well as its nat- 
ural sea-plant iodine in addition to Vitamins 
B and G, act to promote appetite and help the 
system get the real good out of food. 

Start Kelpamalt today. Thousands of men 
and women report quick gains of solid “‘stay- 
there’ flesh, say they eat, _ look and feel 
better, too, Millions upon millions of Kelpa- 
malt tablets are used annually. If YOU are 
not satisfied with results, your money back. 
Kelpamalt costs but little to use. Sold at ail 
good drug stores. 


TEA & COFFEE ROUTES PAYING 
National company needs more .V? TO 
men at once to make regular 
ealls on local routes. 
No experience needed. 
Qusrate cn our capi- §N AWEEM 
“new Ford cars 


b name itceard 
E facts. — 


E. J. MULLS, 9334 Monmouth Ave.. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Pre te 
SEND NO MONEY 
FIT-RITE TEETH by MAIL! 


We make to measure, to fit ‘ou indi- 


FIT-RITE age aa es 1 ae mait—the World’s No. 1 


Dental Plates for men & wo- 
PLATES men from an impression of your mouth. 


Set with life-like, | ON A 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Deariy~ white por- | Make us prove you can’t beat onr fit, 


ipa tooth, Good | Work or , OF More. 
Ey thet Rectaeeocovtae ionof each 


-long wear. | plate. Wear our dentures 60 days witha 


feneretaae 100% -Back Guarantee 


Then, Sf yes'rs re not delighted with our 
vgn Spe qpuntey now 5 é ooks —if you're not 4 
for them—BY M 


re quarantee to refund your 

at sensible every oon We take word. We 
repa oat reproduce old plates—48-hr. 

service. Monthly payments possible. 


FREE Impression Material | 
easy directions and 


and catalog. Write now! 


. UNITED STATES DENTAL CO. 
Pee orid'skarpest 1555 Milwaukee Av.,C.T. Johnson, Pree. 
Dental Plates only. Dept. 471-B, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Stradford 
PE x 14k gold 
plated point-Automatic PENOIL—18 extra LEADS | 
"OR selling 4 t 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 250 each 
mitting $1 Send No anes. 


MARYLAND. 


Let Us Send You 
A 3 Pockets 
On FREE TRIAL 


then send us $1. If not, your money. We trust 
you for fair treatment. W: 
OR. VAN ViscK COMPANY; Dept. X. T.3 


executive director. In 1930, she took 
on the added duties of executive sec- 
retary of the Mississippi Research 
Commission, which was analyzing the 
state and county governments, 

By 1932, her work and outside ac- 
tivities in nearly a score of civic, pa- 
triotic and social welfare organizations 
had qualified Ellen Woodward for ap- 
pointment to the newly created State 
Board of Public Welfare. That ex- 
perience with government relief land- 
ed her in Washington. With the open- 
ing of the Federal Civil Works Ad- 
ministration in 1933, she was appoint- 
ed as director of women’s activities. 

When WPA got under way in 1935, 
Mrs. Woodward was put in charge of 
women’s projects and also profession- 
al or “white-collar” jobs. At the peak 
of WPA employment, she had 700,000 
needy men and women at work on 
everything from nursing to archaco- 
logical surveys. 

Although she is a Daughter of the 
American Revolution, Mrs. Woodward 
was called on the carpet last month by 
the Dies “isms” committee to answer 
charges that the WPA’s writers’ and 
theater projects were dominated by 
Communists. She sharply rebuked 
the committee for “violating American 
traditions of fair play” in listening to 
charges by “irresponsible and unin- 
formed persons.” But the charges, 
which she vigorously denied, were be- 
lieved last week to be forming the 
basis of Senate opposition to con- 
firmation of her appointment to the 
Social Security Board. 

ee 

. 

Briefs 


@ State legislatures this year have 
only 130-women members, as against 
149 a year ago. Only 28 states have 
women legislators this year, as against 
38 states in 1929. 


@ In recognition of the aid she has 
extended to sailors and waterfront 
workers over a period of 54 years, 
Mrs. Caroline A. Moore, known as 
“Mother Moore,” has received the Gim- 
bel award of $1,000 as “Philadelphia’s 
outstanding woman of 1938.” 


g Arizona politicians were aston- 
ished last week when Mrs. Mary Bett- 
wy, newly-elected Democratic record- 
er of Santa Cruz County, appointed 
her Republican opponent, Mrs. Ada 
Jones, as her deputy. Mrs. Jones had 
once been recorder herself, and Mrs. 
Bettwy wanted her aid. 


@ Supporting a proposed national 
law which would levy a tax on all 
the bachelors in Brazil, Miss Bertha 
Lutz, lawyer and former Brazilian 
Congresswoman, explained: “No one 
pays taxes gladly, but for the privi- 
lege of remaining single, I will not 
object to paying some.” 


q@ The controversial upswung hair- 
do has become a military problem in 
England. It defeats all efforts of ex- 
perts to fit gas masks so they will 
stay put. Horn-rimmed spectacles and 
long beards similarly defy confinement 
in the odd-shaped head-pieces. 


Pathfinder 


FASHIONS 


SPRING MODES 


9900—The newest frocks are boasting the use of 
striking contrast, as on the shirred panel of this 
frock. The front fullness is also effective when the 
frock is of one fabric. Designed for 10 to 18. A 16 
requires 27, yards 39 inch fabric and 112 yards contrast 


724—A pixie cap to match a fetching plaid jumper 
would delight any youngster’s heart. Such an outfit 
is a proud addition to the school wardrobe. Designed 
for 4 to 12. A 6, jumper and hat, requires 15g yards 
35 inch fabric: blouse, 34 yard. 


9911—Evefy housewife knows that attractive aprons 
brighten daily hours. Ric-rac and ruffling are usually 
used for “‘extra’’ accent. Designed for small, medium 
and large. A small, Apron A, requires 2 yards 35 
inch fabric; B, 1% yards. 


Price of patterns 15¢ each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘special’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this — alone is 15¢; book and a 

tern Address Patter: 


7 together, n Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington D. C. 


DON’T MISS IT| 


The drama of history in the making. 
PATHFINDER will bring to you by 
both word and picture a clear and 
accurate understanding of all that 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- 
new your subscription today to this 


necessary magazine. A convenient 
order form is printed in this issue. 


PATHFINDER - WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
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THE MOVIE WORL 





Statistical Survey 


During each week of 1938, an aver- 
age of 85,000,000 Americans “went to 
the movies.” That figure was 3,000,- 
00 short of the reputed weekly aver- 
age for 1937, but it was considered 
sood by the film industry in view of a 
three-months attendance slump in all 
parts of the nation last spring. 

These facts came out in the annual 
ndustry-wide survey published last 
fortnight by Film Daily, trade paper. 
{mong other interesting statistical de- 
velopments of the year were: 

e Fewer feature-length films were 
made, During the first 11 months of 
1938, there were only 543; in the cor- 
responding period of 1937, there were 
614. Total 1938 production costs were 
$165,000,000. 

@ More shorts were made, The 1938 
figure was 761; the 1937 figure, 697. 
There are some indications that more 
expensive shorts will be made in the 
future to replace shoddy full-length 
movies on the double-feature bills. 

e On December 1, the United States 
had 18,410 motion picture theaters, of 
which 16,228 were in actual operation. 
Theater construction dwindled during 
the year to $19,717,000 from the 1937 
figure of $29,500,000, 

e Paying an average admission 
price of 22 cents each, last year’s 
85,000,000 American movie-goers gave 
the industry weekly gross receipts of 
$18,700,000, and $972,400,000 during 
the year. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Ride a Crooked Mile (Paramount): 
Bushy-browed Akim Tamiroff is a fine 
actor and handles quite successfully 
the phony role of a former Russian 
Cossack who leads a cattle-rustling 
gang in Kansas. Ruthless and violent, 
he loves only his 21-year-old son, Leif 
Erikson, who is a chip off the old 
block. When Tamiroff is captured and 
sent to Leavenworth, son Leif joins the 
U. S. Army to facilitate his escape, but 
at the crucial moment finds himself a 
loyal soldier unable to break the law. 
Frances Farmer provides brief love 
interest. 





7. . * 


Pacific Liner (RKO): This is a rath- 
er gruesome and pointless tale of a 
cholera outbreak on a liner bound 
from China to San Francisco. Victor 
McLaglen is a heartless chief engineer; 
Chester Morris, a ship’s doctor who 
tries to stem the plague; Wendy Bar- 
rie, the girl. There is no comedy to 
relieve such horrors as the burning of 
corpses in the ship’s furnace. 


Paris Honeymoon (Paramount): 
Bing Crosby pops up again as a better 
actor than ever before. In addition, he 
sings four good songs. A rich Amer- 
ican, Bing goes with his fiancee (Shir- 
ley Ross) to Paris where she can get 


Bing Sings Four Good Songs 


a quick divorce. While she’s getting 
it, he goes off to inspect a Balkan cas- 
tle and there meets a beautiful young 
peasant (Franciska Gaal) who wins 
him from his American sweetheart. 
Edward Everett Horton and Ben Blue 
join in making the picture pleasant 
entertainment. All Crosby fans will 
enjoy this one. 
o- #-@ 

The Last Warning (Universal): An 
unpretentious “Crime Club” picture, 
this stock mystery is aided by broad 
patches of comedy. Players include 
Preston Foster, Frank Jenks, Ray 
Parker and Frances Robinson. 

. - * 

Topper Takes a Trip (United Art- 
ists): Constance Bennett, Roland 
Young, Billie Burke and Alan Mow- 
bray hold forth in this comedy about 
good-humored and whimsical ghosts. 
Trick photography makes most of the 
spectral nonsense amusing, but the 
picture is not on a par with the “Top- 
per” shown last year. 





| 


| 
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Best Remedy for 
Coughs Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Needs No Cooking. 





Big Saving. 





ro get the quickest imaginable relief from 
coughs due to colds, mix your own remedy at 
home. Once tried, you'll never be without it, 
aud it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. A child could do it. 
No cooking needed, 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a compound containing 
Norway .Pine and palatable guaiacol, in con- 
centrated form, well-known for its prompt 
action on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of 
really splendid medicine and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never 
spolls, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. 
You can feel it take hold in @ way that means 
business. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and eases the soreness. 
Thus it makes breathing easy, and lets you get 
restful sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, 
your money will be refunded. 


One of the Best 
GRAY HAIR 


PREPARATIONS 














your druggist one ounce one-fourth ounce 
glycerine and one box BARBO Compound. Mix tn 
half-pint of water, or your druggist will prepare it 
for you for a few cents, 

BARBO combed into the hair as directed gives a 
soft, youthful, natural-looking color to . faded 
or streaked hair. Itis not 


not color the scalp or af- 
fect permanents or wav 
Leaves the hair soft an 


pedi pA ee 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 


ofl, pe pe ied, 4 
eens 


3601 Michigan Ave. a, Chicago 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN 


Earn up to $23 in a week and your own dresses Free. No 
canvassing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress size. 


FASHION FROCKS, Inc., Dept. AA-249, Cincinnati, 0, 












be final. Send answers to 


3100.00 CASH FOR PROVERBS 


1. Beware of the Greek keeps the doctor away. 
2. What’s sauce for the goose that feeds you. 

3. Don’t bite the hand bearing gifts. 

4. An apple a day is sauce for the gander. 


UST put these proverbs in their proper shape and send in your cor- 

rected proverbs and a line or sentence using one of the proverbs. 
Unscramble the SCRAMBLED PROVERBS AND WIN $50.00 first prize, 
$25.00 second prize and five other prizes of $5.00 each. 


PRIZE FOR PROMPTNESS 


Get your answer in on a letter or on a postcard at once and win a 
promptness prize of a complete 12-volume set of World Encylopedia. 
The contest closes March 31, 1939, and the decision of the judges will 


Proverb Editor, Dept. P, 2206 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















HELP 
KIDNEYS PASS 
3 LBS. A DAY 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds A aste. 

icauent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging — he, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches an dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


Is Your Rupturej 


HERE? 


Why Stay proper palliative 
treatment? If you suffer from 
eepture —and your Goctes ad- 
vises the use of a -fitting 
support—send for the facts tsabout 
our perfected truss invention— 
the Brooks Appliance for reduci- 
ble rupture—with the Automatic 
AIR-CUSHION support. Thou- 
sands bought by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial —Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 
woman or a Low- ene ane: durable. No 
le 





chaaulonp springs to rust. Safe 
and comfortable | Hel Natore -+— "4 Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 




















sent free in plain sealed en 
BROOKS APPLIANCE COL ena ae: 
Paroxysms Relieved 
I will send any sufferer on Fig $1.25 bottle of Lane’s 
E 
ge 
5. Cane, wrth Cane ys, | 
SINU Catarrha] Infection, Write 
National Laboratories, 
JOBS “isons JOBS 
They pay $1260 to $2500 first year. Open to both men 
sands appointed annually; experience not necessary. 
We gladly send list of examinations with full par- 
ADVANCE eeRvice BUREAU, 
9 Main St., Bt BUFFALO, N.Y. 
HAY FEVER awe A 
British Missionary 
pletely freed of 
Asthma 17 years ago will be very pleased 
Mrs. G. Roberts, 35-E Roxboro St., W. Toronto, Canada 
Write for free folder explaining above and my 
easy-to-take opltative home treatment used in 
DR. PADDOCK, Box 5805, Desk 90, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
eye" relief from irritation on nose or behind 
ears. Millions enjoy comfort-grip cushions, 25c pair. 


St. 
Trostment. by —y on TRIAL. When satis 
If a victim of Sinus or 
BENS. | FRANKLIN STATION, WASHINGTON, D. c. 
EASY REQUIREMENTS 
and women with common school educations. Thou- 
ticulars, FREE. Write today. 
Dent. PF, 
AS] l HMA from India com- 
to send heipful information on request. 
IRRITATIONS and DISTRESS 
aiding hundreds of cases in past 30 years. 
Eye-Glasses HURT? SLIP? 
Booklet free. Eye-Glass 5 ee Dept. PP, 


Box 135. Station N. New York, 

















PASTIME, SMILES 


Indoor Snowball 


As in the familiar outdoor sport, 
any number of players may engage in 
this lively game, Excellent as a party 
stunt, the only equipment needed is a 
hoop or large wreath and some white 
tissue paper. Hang the hoop at a 
convenient height from the floor. Then 
make sets of “snowballs” (three balls 


to the set) out of the tissue paper, 
numbering the balls in each set 5, 
10 and 20. 

After teams have been chosen, the 


players line up at a convenient dis- 
stance from the hoop and the mem- 
bers of each team take turns trying 
to throw the balls through the hoop. 
When a ball goes through it scores 
according to the number on the ball. 
Likewise, those balls failing to go 
through score against the player and 
team. While the highest and lowest 
individual scores are 35 and minus 35, 
the team with the highest combined 
score wins the game. 





Brain Teaser 


A man was walking down the street 
at the rate of three and a half miles 
an hour when a bicyclist whizzed by. 
From the time the bicycle passed him 
until it turned a corner, the walker 
took 27 steps. Continuing at the same 
rate, the walker reached the corner in 
135 additional steps. Assuming that 
each traveled the distance at a uniform 
speed, what was the rate of speed of 
the bicycle? Answer next week. 

Or 


. 

Smiles 

Mariam—Mabel says she’s wildly in 
love with her new car. 

Christy—Just another case 
man is displaced by machinery. 

Mrs. Easley—I’m going to enter my 
dog in the dog show this year. 

Mrs. Harder—Do you think he will 
win? 

Mrs. Easley—No, but he’ll meet some 
nice dogs. 


when 





Hornpuff—There are 50 liquor stores 
in my section of the city, and I’m proud 
to say I’ve never been in one of them. 

Debunk—Which one is that? 

Mrs. Snifter—I hope, Miranda, you 
won’t copy the things I wear. 

Miranda—Oh, no indeedy, ma’am. I 
like my things stylish. 








GIRLS! BOYS! Want a latest style wrist 

watch? It’s yours — without a cent of cost — 

for easy asiliag of one 40-pack order of our 

fine Veg and Flower Seeds, at 10c 

a large pack. Plan fully explained in. our 
FREE PRIZE BOOK 


gent = with seeds, shows scores of other prizes 
for all ray eer Write TODAY for —- 
Fas BE in line for $1000.00 


GRAND EXTRA AWARDS. SEND NO 
MONEY—WE TRUST YOU. 
American Seed Co., Dept.C-55.Lancaster, Pa. 
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eoee JUST COMPLETE THE WINMING SENTENCE | 
OUR NEW 1939 PRESIDENT'S CASH PRIZE CONTEST --.. 
THINK OF IT! Oh Boy, wouldnit tt 4e Grand to Win 10 

tu Addition to the Gift you get Face for Only y 
24 Fackagel of Owt Seeds --- and at no extra ¢. 
EVERYOME WHO SEuDS AM ORDER FOR SEEDS Gers 
OFFICIAL CASH PRIZE ENTRY BLANK. THEN ALL YOU p 

IS TO COMPLETE ONE SIMPLE SENTENCE. ILL TELL You 
THE SENTENCE WHEN | SEND YOU THE SEED. 


131 ADDITIONAL revs rooay'sot can son 


CASH PRIZE HOW TO BE THE WINNER 







oP aw aS ra 


mages" JUNIOR GUITAR | 
GIVEN “= 


Get this handsome instrumen 
NOW. Just send your name we 
ddrese, Send joney. 
ust You with 24 packets of 
~ a it Seeds to sell at 10c 
@ pkt. hen sold send $2.40 
jected and we will send this mahogany 
finish Guitar end nee. me Instruction 
Book absolute! 
postpaid. Wiite F for SEEDS STobaY 


d tuck FISHING ¢- r 
Seat! Steel rod, GIVI ‘ 
ree!, casting line, i2 snelled 

hoots, 12 lead sinkers, cork | 


| float & stout sts inger. Iver 4 
for sel.ing o one t order. § 
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Handsome 
finish, hi 

bly poush. | 
t 

Sweet Toned 2/,,5,°! | 
VEOLIN Pricer 


included. | 
Serld no money. Just name | 
. We trust you. 

only one order. Sent Sostpaid. 





GIVEN for } ' 











A Regular 
Man’s Watch 


GIVEN 


A completely 
standerd 
— —s 


D> 
ment. GIVEN? for selling 
only one order. We pay 


“ine GIVEN 
Table 


ware Set 






Will Make 
You Proud 
of Your 

Kitchen 



















- Rene as FASE 


Convenient & sanitary kitchen aten- 
sils, Entire Set given as one premi- 
mu, consists of four reguar-sized 
pigces: 1 Mixing Bow!,1 Pudd Pan 

be rergvios Rete. ith, ane te. nat 


Sauce Pan. 
one order. yy! ore you Socom” 
GIVEN 















PRIZE 
TYPEWRITER 













WITHOUT ONE 
CENT OF COST 


VEN 





out fine legible letters. 
Built of metal, has au- 
tomatic letter- ‘shift, re- 
volving letter-disc,con- 
tinvous inking. GIVEN 
for selling 1 order 

Ladies New Fashion Wrist Watch 
Guaranteed Movement. Sparkling enameled iv- 
ory case. Sell onty two Postpaid. 


CRINKLED 


BED SPREAD CIVEN 


pte crinkled stripes are neatly woven in contrast- 


ros ry hi 
sides. "St ize o 80700 faces ion tor selling omy 
one D iS WRITE ODAY 


32 Piece Rose Petal 

DINNER SET. This spa GIVEN 

rkling, beautiful set Seanlete of 6 

large plates,6 smal! plates, 6 cups, 

6 saucers, 6 cereal dishes, a large 

meat eat platter and a vegetable dis 
two or 


END collect, Truly Bee fone 
ect. a 
Prise. WHITE TODAY, 7 
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on TODAY! 


= LANCASTER COUNTY SE D ot 

: SEED CO. 

~ 5 Sinticn Ait Paradise, Pa. 

. ease send me kts. of Garden 8 

~ sah Gift. I will vend money or return seeds in 
. Alse send Cas Ent ik Sent- 
= ence te Be Completed Soi Can Win $100. OO 
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Street or R.F.D. No. Box 


Save 2 cents by filling-in, pasting and panting. 
this Coupon on a Ie Post Card TODAY. 


Print your last name plainly below 
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AGENTS WANTED 








YOUR OWN SHOES FREE as bonus and quick cash 
commissions showi complete shoe line. Experi- 
Selling outfit Pree. Tanners Shoes, 


159, Boston, 
BEAUTIFUL ss P handmade with Genu- 
ine Fea Sell on sight: Large profits: Free 


thers. 3 
particulars. ag 10c stamps. Marquez, Apartado 


BABY CHICKS 


CUT PRICE CHICKS! Light cockerels low as $2.98 
per 100. Straight breeds propestienally low. Lead- 
ng Breeds. Rare Breeds. hicks. Low ~~ 
head enables us to sell for less. fle. Bo. 

Zollicker Hatchery, Box 851, Harrisonville, Mo. 


DISCOUNT SALE Sex-guaranteed Purebred or Hybrid 
Chicks—males, pullets, or as hatched, year around. 
Blood Tested, Rare and popular Breeds. Discounts 
1939 orders, Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, 
Box 1028-A, Corydon, Indiana. . 
AS WORLD’S LARGEST HATCHERIES we can save 
you money. Leading breeds. Sexed and straight 
run chicks. Prices start at $5.40 per 100. Catalog 
Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


SAVE MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Catalogue Free. Fairmount, 9-P Hester Street, 
New York. 











COMPOSERS 


WANTED Original Poems, S s,-for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. ar Toronto, Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educationa! books, 

slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction Pe ee Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete ils and bargain catalog Free. 
Send name. Nelson Company, 3543 Manhattan Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN—MAKE GOOD INCOME full or spare time. 

Take orders famous Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses, 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Children’s Wear. Get own clothes 
Free. No house-to-house canvassing. Experience un- 
necessary. Outfit furnished. Janalene, Dept. 743, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IF YOU AGREE TO SHOW YOUR FRIENDS, I will 

send you actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery 
and show you how to earn up to $22 a week. Amer- 
ican Mills, Dept. P-44, Indianapolis. 


SELL DRESSES as low as $1.24 to friends. Bxperi- 
ence unnecessary but write fully. Harford, Dept. 
P-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW, Sketch or Paint—Write for 
Talent Test (No Fee). Give we and occupation. 
Federal Schools, Inc., , Dept. I P 19 inneapolis, Minn. 


1939 GOVERNMENT “JOBS. $105-$175. Prepare now 
at home. Particulars free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H13, Rochester, N. ¥ 


MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


M. M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 

rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
perhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 273, Chicago. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan—Best varieties 

Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and Plants. Catalog 
Free. Benton County Nurse Box 511, ers, Ark. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


WILL PAY $100.00 for 1924 ic green Pranklin stamp, 

rotary perforated eleven ($1,000.00 if unused). Send 
6c Today for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amaz- 
ing prices Paid. Vernon Baker, 444-PF-1, Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, ‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’”’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
698-B Adams } Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS, very important information for you in 

new free book on Patents and bulletin on financing. 
Write Hugh E. McMorrow, Reg. Pat. Atty., Dept. 
500-A, Barrister Blidg., ,_ Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, Reasonable terms. ‘po and advice free. 
Registered Patent y ceeds L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. 


PHOTO FINISHING __ 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 

guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or two 
Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Six- 
teen reprints only 25c. Ome day service. Details and 
Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. Petar Pe ae 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 

Colors, Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints 
only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. __ 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100, $1.00. Rolls developed, 16 
sparkling Lifetone prints, 2 studio enlargements— 
25c. Lifetone Studios, B—, Des Moines, Iowa. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem. Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
























































colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Illinois. ae 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 








ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a dist ge exe resulting iy 
DANGERO sOU8 OFERATION. B. Carleton, M 

has oes os un asecifie remedial L. Ty 
caving many from Particulars on seueens. E. 


Son 
A. Carleton, 1430 R. ‘ea Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Mother—A child of seven should go to 
bed at seven o'clock; a child of eight at 
eight o'clock. 

Joany—Y es, mother; but you are 34, and 
according to that reasoning you shouldn’t 
go to bed at all. 


Dinocan—In the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. 

Sola—Yes, but your trouble is that 
you think spring is here every time 
you get into a warm room. 


Ilene—Should a girl | permit her boss 
to kiss her during business hours? 
Mary—Sure, if he means business. 


Pollotz—Does your wife really obey 
you? 

Henpeck—Yes, sometimes. If I just 
say “go ahead and don’t mind me.” 

Nutting—You've got a pretty place 
here, Joe, but it looks bare yet. 

Cutting—Oh, it’s only because the 
trees are a little young. I hope they’ll 
have grown to a good size before you 
come again, 





Mrs, Flatt—My ‘iecbona is clever to 
say the least. 

Mrs. Sharp—Well, he’d have to be 
more than clever to say the most. 








AR HE POULTRY 

INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS—Free Book, ‘‘How 

to Raise Poultry for Profit,” explains methods of 
Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells 
about home study course of National Poultry Insti- 
tute. Endorsed by Colleges and leading poultrymen. 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
tute, Dept. 533-A, Adams Center, New York. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


DO YOU WANT MONEY? For buying, “new con- 

struction, repairing, or refinancing present loans. 
Let us help you get a long-time, low-rate F. H. A. 
Insured Loan. Now available for Farms, Suburban 
as well as city property. Write for free information. 
No obligation. National Loan Service Bureau, Desk 


A-55, 1204 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN—capable handling steady store route. Call on 

retailers in own territory. Collect, deliver orders 
for nationally advertised 5c-10c counter goods. Earn 
up to $65 week. No experience needed; World's 
Products, Dept. 6-A, Spencer, Ind. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent ~ Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
tip Ae” SCHOOLS __ 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 » 
week. Learn at home in spare time. dio’s growth 
making many good full time and.spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 9AL3, Washington, D. C. 


SEED & NURSERY 


“America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and 

Seed Book. Free! Beautiful new flowers in spark- 
ling natural colors. New Fruits. New Shrubs. uar- 
anteed-to-grow seeds. First quality stock. Low prices. 
America’s Largest Direct-to-you nurseries. Inter- 


State Nurseries, 55 E. Street, Hamburg, Iowa. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to >. apreapaman Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 


diate ceoaen, Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Buildi Chi 











JUST OUT! 








SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS! Send songs, for liberal offer. 
Buddy Berg, Dept. P1-Bi, mball Bidg., Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50-50 
plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, Indiana. 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. §. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N, Y. You will 
receive absolutely frée and no obligation, 
Treatise with full particulars of this amazing 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a@ new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold, no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent your getting the full 
15 Days’ Trial that this Free Offer opens to 
you. Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout, man or woman, old or young, With rup- 
ture single or double, large or small, this 
modernized Appliance should so control the 
ruptured parts that you may be as free to 
work in comfort and continual security, at 
practically any occupation, as though you had 
never been ruptured. Thousands have al- 
ready reported such result. 

You should test this Method in your own 


home without a day’s delay. FREE TREAT- 
ISE TELLS HOW. Send for it today to W. 8. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N. Y, 





Suffer Varicose 















he IF you suffer pain ond ptt Vestenes bee hows 


Booklet oe Ln $9 PE METHODS FO FOR F NOMI USE.” 
Tells all about this 40-year-old method, praised and en- 
dorsed by thousands. Methods, Dept. A-16, 
3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
peace) erg secs 
ut do not care to 


spend much pooner 
MY METHOD IS WHAT YoU 
WANT. MY MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE gives you 3 months to see how they fit 
and look. I have thousands of Satisfied Customers in 
United States and boy) countries. MY SPECIAL 
METHOD IS FOUNDED ON 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write TODAY for FREE Booklet and Material. 
DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL yg ot he 





Dept. 1-A9, 503-05 Mis souri Ave., E. ST. LOUIS, | 
hobaie 
NEURITIS =: 
Minutes 


To relieve the tortu pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at ist’s. Don't suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


Gas Gas All Time 


Mrs. Jas. Filler says: “Gas on my stom- 
a@ch was so bad I couldn't eat or sleep. 
Gas even pressed on my heart. Adlerika 
brought me quick relief. Now, I eat as I 
wish, sleep fine, never felt better.” 


1A DLE RIK 









At all druggists. 


MEN: 
Does Life Change at 40? 


Are you content to suffer constantly from 
backache, pains in the pelvic area—to be an- 
noyed by frequent urgent calls—to feel tired 
from broken rest, irritable from worry, nerv- 
ous and discouraged—the common symptoms 
of inflammatory swelling or congestion of a 
eertain internal organ of the pelvic vente 
Our interesting booklet “Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40” tells all about a method offering 
relief, already tested by thousands of others. 
Send for the booklet today. It describes all the 
symptoms and explains our thirty-day trial 
offer, Its free. Address Thermalaid Method, 
Inc., 1823 Franklin Ave., Steubenville, °. 





ae ce ance 


3 REMEDIES @ 
FOR ALL DISEASES. 


NATURE IN HER WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE HAS PRO- 
VIDED, IN HER LABORATORIES — THE FIELDS AND 
FOREST — THOUSANDS OF HEALTH- 
RESTORING ROOTS AND HERBS 
& 


ROY ORER TF ee 





Ae PRES or Gh Oe 
Ns 

















































If you are ailing from Rheumatism, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Poor 
Circulation, Cold Hands and Feet, Nervousness, Headaches, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Gas or Bloated Stomach, Kidney or Bladder 
Troubles, Burning Urine, Anemia, Itching Feet, Athletes Foot, or 
any other ailment write for our Free Herbalist Almanac at once. 
This fine Almanac contains hundreds or recipes of common medi- 
cinal roots and herbs for most of our ailments. It undoubtedly 

contains the very recipe for your ailment and explains how 


a. 
to make medicine from Roots and Herbs as easily as you 
would make ordinary tea or coffee. We furnish any of the 
€ plain Roots and Herbs at 25c per box. 


HERBALIS No Matter What Ails You, Herbs Will Help You 


@ This marvelous Almanac contains besides the hundreds, 

of root and herb recipes and testimonials—Colored Pic- s 

tures of Important Medicinal_Plants—Forecast of _the . 

Weather Daily—Best Time to Plant—Best Fishing Days a eae 

—Table of Weights and Measures—Tested Home Herb (fan one ae : ae 


Remedies, etc. This valuable information is worth many FLAG _‘tLovER 
dollars of anybody’s money—but your name and address 
—on the coupon and mailed NOW —will bring the Al- 
manac to you—FREE AND POSTPAID. 


@ When you receive your Almanac you will learn how you 
can obtain a FREE, copy of our new 132-page book, “The 
Herb Poctor or Nature’s Road to Health.” This book con- 
tains valuable Herb Remedies for many ailments and is a 
guide to preparation of Botanical Medicines for home use. 


@ We can supply over 1000 different varieties of plain 
roots and herbs in our regular 25c and $1.00 packages. 
We always have clean, fresh stock, 









Hundreds of Simple Herb Remedies Similar 
to the Following Appear in Our New 
1939 HERBALIST ALMANAC 


I was so badly crippled up with Rheumatism in 
my arms and shoulders that I was unable to dress 
myself or comb my hair. I learned of your No. 
120 Virginia Snake Root Compound (price 50c and 
$1.50 a box). After taking this tea for a short 
time I was again able to do my work. Writes Mrs. 
P. E. H., Watson, Mo, 

I can heartily recommend your No. 29 Nervita 
Nerve Tonic (Price $1.00 a box) to anyone who 
is troubled with nervousness. It has done wonders 
for me. Writes Mrs. Z, M., Malta, Ohio, 


Kk had Athlete’s Foot so bad that I was unable 
to walk. When it first started, little watery 
blisters formed under my toes; later the skin on 
my feet cracked and peeled. The aching and itch- 
ing became unbearable. I ordered your No. 20 
Zenex Liquid (price 7Sc a bottle), In a short 
time my feet were entirely well. Writes A. L. M., 
Hickman, Tenn, 


Since I have been taking P end No. 28 Slendor 
Herb Tea (Price $1.00 a box have lost 10 pounds. 
Send me another box by return mail. Writes Mrs. 
L. F., Mulino, Oregon. 


I suffered for 5 years with my liver. -I ordered 
some Mayapple, Cascara Bark, Black Root and 
Jamaica Ginger (Price $1.00 for all four). After 
taking the tea for a short time the hard lump on 
my liver disappeared and the pain left me com- 
letely. Writes Mrs. E. P., Cumberland Furnace, 
Tennessee, 

I am a very hard person fo be convinced but 
I must say from the bottom of my heart that 
your No. 131. Mormon Valley Herb Compound 
(Price 50c a ae is all it is claimed to be. I 
suffered with a deficient Thyroid Gland (Goiter) 
for ten years. It was difficult for me to breathe 
and sleep. After taking the No, 131 Mormon Val- 
ley Herb Compound for a short time I have re- 
gained a {rereshing and vigorous feeling. Writes 

. B., Riverdale, N. J. 


You may Order These Remedies Direct From 
This Advertisement At Prices Given 
THE ILLINOIS HERB CO. 


Dept. 17-D-—-542 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 





READ THIS! 


If you have a friend who you know is 
seeking relief from some ailment, send us 


Ty 4444 202 


Sy 


his name and address with your coupon 
and we will mail an extra Almanac to him 
free and postpaid. Please write plainly. 


THE ILLINOIS HERB CO., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
GOOD FOR FREE ALMANAC 


THE ILLINOIS HERB CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 
Please send, FREE and postpaid, a copy of your Herbalist Al- = 
manac for 1939. This request does not obligate me in any way. 
















Name 


Address 






City. 
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TEIg COUPON MAY BSE PASTED ON BACE OF A lo POST CARD 


















